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JAY GOULD AS WRECKER AND PIRATE. 


The press has dealt most thoroughly with Jay Gould from 
the standpoint of his character, his genius, his career and his 
greed. We propose to deal with him from an entirely differ- 
ent point of view, with Jay Gould as the natural product of 
the conditions that have existed in the United States of 
America from the year of his birth, 1837, to that of his 
death, 1892. 

The period between these dates marks the era during which 
the mechanic through the steam engine, the electric telegraph, 
and the other products of inventive genius, has been busily at 
work revolutionizing the world, changing it from a scene of 
individualism and individual effort, to one of co-operation, or 
corporations, and of great combinations of individuals work- 
ing together, and of organizations of corporations misnamed 
Trusts. 

The governing power of the world had previous to this 
time most thoroughly organized their ‘‘ police’’ of the land 
to deal with robbery and all crimes that had developed on the 
soil under the condition of individualism, and also fheir 
‘‘police’’ of the sea to deal with piracy and with the other 
crimes upon the waters, but during the period of Jay Gould’s 
career, they had not created, and they did not develop, except- 
ing in connection with the financial corporations, called 
national banks, the new kind of police supervision that was 
made indispensable by the changed conditions that the genius 


of the mechanic had brought into national and international 
life. 
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No better illustration of the incapacity of the statesman 
and law-maker of this era to keep up with inventive genius 
in the march of progress can be found than that which is 
typified by the career of Jay Gould. He was a rare combina- 
tion of traits and faculties. Industrious, temperate, crafty, 
silent, unscrupulous, without conscience, relentless, he had 
precisely the brain and moral value for the career that he 
fulfilled. 

The time was opportune, for not only was the country 
changing from the stage-coach and the wagon road to the 
steam engine, from the pony express to the electric telegraph, 
but it was going through a condition of internal war, and by 
this, in spite of men changing from a condition when slavery 
was a fact, to at last becoming a nation of freemen. Statesmen 
were demoralized by questions beyond their intellectual power 
to solve. War as a factor with all its destructive and de- 
moralizing influences had been appealed to for the settlement 
of a question that had proved itself unsolvable by any other 
method. 

There was a laxity of law, of judicial honor, of ability to 
cope with the conditions that were then at hand. Into this 
order of things came the ‘‘ Pirate of Wall Street.’’ Wronged 
friends, impoverished widows and orphans, corrupted judges 
and debauched legislatures were the meat on which he fat- 
tened. It is a shameful reflection on our government, our 
law-makers, the looseness and corruption of our legal admin- 


istration upon the moral standard and business principles of 


the times, upon the condition of public virtue, that Jay 
Gould’s career was never once seriously checked either by the 
laws that it defied, or the public sentiment that could have 
arrested it. 


Nor has it resulted in the creating legally and morally of 


conditions to-day that, given a like character, would prevent 
the duplicating of his career. 

During the most of this period, that is, the time after the 
passage of the national banking law, we had on our statute 
books applicable to financial corporations, called national 
banks, a provision, or statute, that which created the office 
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of the Comptroller of Currency, that not only suggested and 
niarked out the required law for compelling honesty of admin- 
istration in other corporations, but showed the practical, suc- 
cessful working of such a law. 

Were the corporations of the United States under such a 
governmental supervision, whether this supervision was from 
the state, or the general government, as is exercised over 
national banks by the Comptroller of Currency, such a career 
as that of Jay Gould’s would have been an impossibility. 

Had the states and the general government at the time 
that they by law assumed supervision over banking and 
insurance corporations, created the office of Comptroller of 
Commerce, and given to this officer the same supervision over 
railroad companies, and all other corporations, to-day these 
organizations would be like the banks and insurance com- 
panies, without watered stock, and the ownership of their 
securities would be in the men that work for them, and the 
residents of the community in which they are located, and 
there would be no more selling ‘* long’’ or ‘‘ short ’’ of these 
securities, nor gambling in them, than there is in the govern- 
inentally supervised securities of national banks, or insurance 
companies, and as we understand it to-day, there would not 
be before the community a labor question. 

This generation looks upon itself as the most intelligent, 
the most advanced and the best able to cope with emergencies, 
and with ‘‘the duties of the hour,’’ of any that has preceded 
it. Future generations will recognize and express the obliga- 
tions that they owe to the mechanics of this generation, but 
they will impeach the statesman and theologian, the public 
teacher, as being less able to, and for having shown small 
capacity for the duties and the opportunities of the era in 
which they lived, and they will impeach us, particularly, 
from the standpoint of the career of Jay Gould. 

Where was the officer of the law when Gould organized 
the robbery and added $64,000,000 to the indebtedness of the 
Erie corporation? Judges were his tools. Lawyers, or in 
another name, legalized bribe-takers, in the legislatures were 
his instruments. Eminent lawyers counseled him how to 
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break the law, and business men of repute in his Board of 
Directors shared with him in his crimes and in his pillage. 

Where was the hand of the National government when 
Gould deliberately impaired the national security in the 
Union Pacific railroad? Where was justice on Black Friday, 
or the officers of the law in Gould’s various railroad wreck- 
ing operations? Read the story of the seizing by legal methods 
of the streets of New York and the watering by illegal meth- 
ods of the stock of the corporation created to give the neces- 
sary rapid transit to four times at least the amount that legally 
could be issued, and the imposing upon the people of this city 
of a tax for their transportation sufficient to pay dividends 
upon this illegally created stock. 

Think of any nation on earth permitting the control of 
what necessarily must be open letters (telegraph messages) to 
continue in the hands of this unscrupulous individual. Do 
you realize it, that every telegram passing over the wires, 
every bit of news gathered for and given to the press, was 
passed through the hands, and if he wished, was subject to 
the eye, and colored to the wish of this genius of greed and 
of power? I saw personally one illustration of this. When 
called in as arbitrator or peacemaker on the occasion of the 
great Missouri Pacific strike, Mr. Gould desired some informa- 
tion that possibly might be passing over the wires, and he 
called in the employé whose sole duty seemed to be to watch 
for everything passing upon the wires that might be of inter- 
est to his master, to secure it. He told this man what he 
wanted, and in a little while copies of various private and 
public news messages on the subject were submitted to Mr. 
Gould. 

It is because of the incompetency of statesmen and the 
complacence and co-operation of law-makers and enforcers, 
and the indifference of the public, that the career of Jay 
Gould has been possible. No man ever lived who was a 
greater curse to his country, or the times in which he lived. 
He was recognized both at home and abroad as the repository 
and representative of the economic power of his time. Every 
possible investor in the enterprises that have built up 
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and developed this country, felt the dread and fear of 
him. He has left the industries and the transportation 
means, and the telegraphic service of his country, owned 
almost exclusively by Wall Street gambling capital, rather 
than by honest investors. His life and career will ever stand 
as one of the worst and most pernicious in its example, that 
has ever been set before the young men of any age. With 
his death came a deluge of truth telling. Few men have ever 
had such an amount of terrible facts told about them after 
they were gone. Shall we be able to draw wisdom from this 
example, and to profit from this experience, and to so legis- 
late, at once, as to change the order of affairs in which he has 
left them, to bring about a condition where that larger devel- 
opment of the postal idea, the telegraph, will be absolutely 
owned by the government as a part of the postal plant of the 
country ? Where as a part of the working machinery of the 
interstate commerce commission will exist the office. and the 
officer of the Comptroller of Commerce, who standing at the 
birth of every new corporation with interstate powers, shall 
prevent as absolutely the watering of their securities as is now 
the watering of national bank stocks prevented by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and will so continue in supervision 
that the same honesty will be compelled in railroad and other 
companies that is compelled in national banks. 

Where the government in dealing with the kind of prop- 
erty (developed by those organizations which are compelled in 
the interests of economy in the cost of production), share in- 
terests in great co-operative institutions to fulfill its first duty 
as a government, that of protecting life and property, it will 
re-establish confidence on the part of the owners of the honest 
capital of the world in American corporation securities. Thus 
it will call to the development of our country the ninety or 
ninety-five per cent honest capital, in the place of depending 
upon, as now, the five to ten per cent of gambling capital. 

Should this be the case, you will see the Stock Exchange of 
New York, as the greatest gambling house in America, closed, 
andsre-opened as an investors’ Clearing House. You will see 
the employés on every railroad saving their money and be- 
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coming owners of the securities of that company, and thus in 
time controlling it. The employés in every factory will be- 
come the joint owners, and in many cases the sole owners of 
the companies for which they work. You will see the labor 
question, as to-day understood, a thing of the past. Enor- 
mous fortunes accumulated by dishonest gambling methods 
will be animpossibility. It should be, and is our most earnest 
hope that the next epoch, the one upon which we are just 
entering, shall be known by a different name than that which 
correctly describes the epoch just closing, the era of Jay 
Gould, that is, of wreckers and pirates. 
WiLiiAM O. MCDOWELL. 




















SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE EDUCATION 


MASSES. 


OF THE 





ADDRESS DELIVERED IN DENVER AT THE NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE W. C. T. U. 


I am asked to state what the Department of Scientific Tem- 
perance Instruction is doing for the masses. The masses of 
to-morrow are in the schools of to-day. 


LEGISLATION. 


This Department has secured legislation making the nature 
and effects of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics, in connec- 
tion with the laws of hygiene and relative physiology, a 
compulsory study for all pupils in all schools in thirty-six 
states and all the territories of the United States, including 
the District of Columbia, our Military and Naval Academies 
and Indian and Colored schools. 

There are more than twelve million children in the United 
States under these laws. Mississippi is the last new state 
won for compulsory temperance education during the past 
twelve months. Of the eight states without this legislation 
we have high hopes of winning three or four more before an- 
other year. 

MANUALS OF INSTRUCTION. 

But legislation of this kind is only the first step. Whether 
these laws will prove a blessing or a curse depends upon 
whether the truth concerning alcohol and other narcotics is 
taught these millions, or the old notions that tend to moderate 
drinking. 


What has this Department done in this respect? Through 
its National Superintendent and Advisory Board it has se- 
cured the revision of nearly every school physiology of any 
importance in use in the United States. 
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The old and untrue notions — mere traditions — about wine 
and kindred liquors, have been expunged from these books, 
and the latest teachings of science concerning al] forms of al- 
coholic drinks, their baleful effects and poisonous character, 
as well as those of other narcotics, have been injected into 
their pages. It has also added materially to the whole sub- 
ject of hygiene taught in these works, and is guiding to its 
daily practice. More than this, it has so beautifully adapted 
this teaching in these manuals to the capacity of all pupils of 
all classes that the great majorities of to-morrow who never 
go beyond the primary schools of to-day may get these warn- 
ing lessons so simply told that they can understand them. 

Thus each succeeding grade is receiving more and more 
truth, while the subject is kept constantly fresh and interest- 
ing until finished in the high school. 

Napoleon said, ‘‘ Let me make the songs of a nation and I 
care not who makes their laws.’’ Let me teach the childhood 
of America through the schools, and I will not only make 
their laws, but guide the pen that shall write the future his- 
tory of this Republic. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


But when the law requiring a study is enacted and its text 
books are ready, only a beginning is made. Years of thought 
have been given the question of methods of teaching other 
branches, but how about this new study? What has been 
done to help at this point? A consensus of opinion from emi- 
nent educators in many states has been gathered. ‘The digest 
of it is the following four essentials to the faithful enforce- 
ment of a temperance education law. 

1st. Well graded books containing the truth the law re- 
quires taught, in the hands of pupils able to read, and oral 
instruction in other cases. 

2d. A course of study of not less than three lessons a week 
for fourteen weeks of each school year. ° 


3d. The same examinations or tests for promotion in this 
as in other branches. 
4th. The interested teacher. 
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These conditions constitute the ‘‘standard’’ which is now 
guiding thousands of school boards and teachers. The 
goody-goody, preachy-preachy, mushy teaching of the early 
days of this study is giving place to the impartation of solid 
truth. 

SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY. 

What has the Department done to ascertain this truth? for 
only truth must be taught. A careful system of research is 
carried on from Hope Cottage, Hyde Park, the national head- 
quarters of this Department. Through the Index Medicus 
and other indices the knowledge is brought to us of every 
recorded utterance through book, speech, pamphlet, or other- 
wise, from every source on every phase of the subject with 
which this Department deals, 

In addition to the ever-growing library at Hope Cottage, 
which Mr. Joseph Cook calls the largest library on this topie 
he has seen on either side the water, a literary assistant 
searches the medical libraries of this country for every scrap 
of testimony. When culled and classified, this helps to swell 
the arsenal of truth from which we are constantly drawing in 
the ever-developing phases of the work. Now in the defense 
of some debated point with some author whose books are 
being revised, or of the truth in the case of a semi-bibulous 
college professor who opposes total abstinence teaching, or 
for a teacher or student, or our own dear women who need the 
strong names in science with which to fight their battles for 
total abstinence teaching in their schools. 


ENFORCEMENT OF LAW. 


No law will enforce itself. What are we doing to secure 
this enforcement? At Hope Cottage you will find a directory 
of every school district in the United States, and over against 
these the names of the local superintendents of this Depart- 
ment, where there is one, and where there is not we are 
searching to find one who will work and watch for the best 
enforcement of these laws in the schools under her care. 

The names of districts and county superintendents are 
there, over against their districts and counties, and the Roll 
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of Honor — the state and territorial superintendents for ever) 
state and territory in the nation. It is our aim to keep in 
close touch with all these down to the locals, thus keeping 
every school in the country in the line of our observation. 
Literature showing just how to proceed at every step is 
prepared and sent out by the national superintendent. Over 
twenty-five thousand letters, postals and packages of litera- 
ture have gone out to them this year. The national superin- 
tendent’s postage bill alone for all this has been over five 
hundred dollars per year. From two to three secretaries are 
crowded with their part of the work of this correspondence 


TEACHERS. 
But so much depends on the teachers, you say. What are 
we doing to instruct them? A Bureau of Instruction for the 
training of teachers in this branch is already started. The 
first volume of Normal Studies for these is now passing 
through the press. Besides that, we send out monthly a 
Circular of Advices containing topical outline of study, the 
scientific authorities in support of total abstinence teaching, 
etc. The national superintendent and others are presenting 
the topic and method of teaching to teachers’ institutes in all 
parts of the country. 
RESULTS. 

What is the harvest as seen from all this seed sowing ? 

1. An increase of interest which needs to be still more in- 
creased on the part of school boards, parents, teachers and 
all classes of school officials. 

2. In many sections of the country we may count the 
period of opposition that awaits new educational suggestions 
as well nigh past for this branch. The contemptuous shrug 
of the shoulders is giving place to the honest inquiry, ‘‘ How 
can I help make this study a success ?’’ while it is getting to 
be old-fashioned ,to oppose it. 

EFFECTS OF THE STUDY ON THE PUPILS. 
What of the results in the schools? Are the children 


being influenced for intelligent total abstinence by this teach- 
ing as we confidently expected they would be? 
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A teacher in a county in Pennsylvania, where for some 
time the law had been well enforced, said, ‘‘ Nothing has 
ever been done which will strike at the vice of intemperance 
more certainly than the introduction of this study. We can 
reach the majority of parents more certainly through their 
children than in any other way. My greatest satisfaction is 
in observing that in most cases the impressions remain after 
my pupils leave the schoolroom.’’ 

A teacher in another county, a college graduate, said, 
‘There is not a study in school of more importance or more 
interesting.’’ (His school was using the indorsed books. ) 

In still another county, as a result of the teaching, a 
marked effect was noticed among the boys in the abandon- 
ment of the cigarette habit. 

Said one of our own best county superintendents of this 
work, ‘‘I have taken the greatest pains to find out by per- 
sistent inquiry whether the study was liked by the pupils, 
and discover that, as a rule, it is when the attractive indorsed 
books are used. I have heard of several instances where the 
children were so eager for the study that they asked to have 
it oftener. One little girl said enthusiastically, ‘ It,’ meaning 
the indorsed book she was using, ‘is the best book in 
school.’ *’ 

Another superintendent writes that the parents of the chil- 
dren who are using the indorsed books are delighted with 
them. One mother said she enjoyed reading them when the 
children brought them home. Fathers are reported as giving 
up the tobacco and drink habits as a result of the importu- 
nities of their children who had pursued this study. Like 
reports are the invariable story where the four conditions for 
the right enforcement of the law are complied with, but not 
when the instruction is the so-called ‘‘oral’’ or ‘‘moral”’ 
goody-goody teaching. 


THE REPUBLIC AND THE MASSES. 


Five hundred Denver children, members of the Loyal Le- 
gion, came into our National Convention. To train five hun- 
dred children for intelligent total abstinence is good work ; 
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but how many children are there in the public schools of 
Denver? Twenty-five thousand! Andthe law demands that 
these twenty-five thousand, with all other children in the 
public schools of Colorado and thirty-six other Common- 
wealths, shall be taught the nature and effects of alcoholic 
drinks and other narcotics in connection with other laws of 
health, as a part of their regular course of instruction. 

Like other voluntary juvenile temperance societies, the 
Loyal Legion reaches a select few. The Compulsory Tem- 
perance Education law, when enforced, reaches the masses ; 
and the masses must be reached and trained for sobriety if 
we are to be saved from the thralldom of the saloon ; for our 
popular form of government anchors this republic to the 
masses. 


GAIN IN LOCAL WORKERS. 


The great increase this year in the number of local super- 
intendents in this department shows that our workers are 
coming to realize that the majorities of to-morrow can only 
be reached through the schools. All the states report an 
increase. New Jersey, New York, Illinois, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and 
Dakota lead in this. 

Among the states reporting gains in the adoption of im- 
proved text books, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
New York and Illinois lead. Massachusetts has kept two 
paid agents in the field. One, acting for the W. C. T. U., to 
get new local superintendents to labor for the best enforce- 
ment ; the other, Mrs. E. B. Greene, was sent out by the 
Massachusetts Total Abstinence society to labor with school 
boards ; both with good results. 

The Society of Friends in Philadelphia employed Mrs. 
Greene, who is our expert with school boards, for three 
months to canvass that state visiting school directors and 
superintendents in the interest of changing the imperfect 
text-books for the revised, and for the adoption of a regular 
course of study in this branch. Splendid results have fol- 
lowed these labors. 
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We may confidently expect at least one hundred intelli- 
gent total abstainers as the result of every dollar expended 
for the cause of temperance education in our public schools 
Where can we look for larger returns from a temperance in- 
vestment than this ? 


THE LEADERS. 


But we are reaching more than the masses. The presi- 
dents of the United States, congressmen, legislators, lawyers, 
judges, jurors, ministers, teachers, generals and admirals of 
the future, the man or men upon whose votes or influence 
grave issues will depend in the hours of destiny in the na- 
tion’s future; these, with the leaders of fashion, of society's 
gay throng, and the church of God of to-morrow, these are 
all in the schools of to-day. 

When these shall come to their majority, having all alike 
been taught in the schools, during the most impressive period 
of existence, God’s law of abstinence concerning alcoholic 
drinks and other narcotics, then the saloon will perish. 

How soon will that be? That depends upon your faithful- 
ness and mine in working for the enforcement of the laws 
that now require this beneficent education for the future citi- 
zens of this republic. 

Mary H. Hvnv, 
Life Director of the National Educational Ass'n. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 















THE PROGRESS OF INDIAN EDUCATION. 


Hon. Henry L. Dawes spoke as follows at the late Mohonk Confer- 
ence on the Progress of Indian Education. We quote from the official 
report: 

I have been greatly interested in this work of Indian education. I 
have watched it from the beginning, which is fifteen years ago. If you 
will allow me a- personal allusion, I made a motion in the Senate to 
appropriate twenty thousand dollars out of the treasury of the United 
States for the education of Indians. It was the first dollar ever taken 
out of the treasury for that purpose. The next year they appropriated 
thirty thousand dollars; and from that time on, watching it with 
peculiar interest as a sort of infant of my own, I have seen it grow 
until last year the appropriation was $2,225,000. In the aggregate, in 
that time they have taken out of the treasury of the United States, in 
furtherance of this design to educate the Indians, $15,200,000. They 
have built and set in motion twenty training-schools outside of the 
reservations, like Carlisle and Hampton. I tried to count up this even- 
ing those that I knew of on the reservations. I can count sixty board- 


ing-schools, I do not know how many day-schools. More than half of 


all the Indian children are now in atteiidance upon schools at the ex- 
pense of the United States. At the last session the Senate directed its 
Indian committee to visit these schools. 

I do not suppose it would be profitable to take up each one of these 
schools and describe it. We visited one in Wisconsin, a yet unfinished 
structure, in rapid progress so as to be open before cold weather comes, 
fine enough for a college. We visited two at White Earth agency, one 
a government school and one a contract school ; one at Pierre, N. Dak.; 
Hope school on the banks of the Missouri ; and on the west side of the 
river two schools, the government school at the agency and that 
remarkable school maintained by the Congregational Church, the 
Santee Mission School. We visited also the schools at Genoa, at Law- 
rence, Kan., and at Chilocco in the Indian Territory. They are not all 
alike: they ought not to be all alike. As was said by some one to-day, 
there ar€ no two Indians alike ; and there are no two reservations alike, 
and tlrere are no two bodies of Indians in such condition that the school 
of one should be the type of the school of another. We found schools 
that were wonderful in the work they were doing, in the appointments 
around them, in the character of the pupils and the character of the 
teachers. 
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You know already much about the Santee Mission Training-school. 
I was deeply impressed with the devotion, the consecration to the work, 
which characterized the life of Mr. Riggs and that of his father before 
him, and the quiet force with which they pushed on the work ; but I 
wish they would forget the Sioux language. All the criticism which I 
could make about that school lies right there. 

At Genoa there are three hundred pupils in a training-school upon a 
farm of four hundred acres. A hundred and sixty acres of it are rented 
to the superintendent, who pays $300 rent ; and he told me this year he 
had made $5,000 out of it. The school raises broom corn in the fore- 
noon, and learns the spelling-book in the afternoon. It raises sugar- 
beets a part of the day, and a part of the day it teaches the ordinary 
studies of school. They had several thousand bushels of sugar-beets 
this year. They have an application from a great corporation in Ne- 
braska, thatis erected for the manufacture of sugar out of beets, to de- 
vote their whole farm to the raising of sugar-beets for them. The 
school is in most excellent order. It is accomplishing a great work in 
that line, although I am not quite certain that it is the best use to make 
of aschool to see how much money you can make out of it; but all 
that money is turned into the enlargement of the facilities of the 
school, and therefore that school is stronger and better than it other- 
wise would be. The only criticism that occurred to me there was that 
they are not training these boys and girls exactly in the way that they 
will be able to support themselves when they go out and stand alone. 
They know how to carry on a great farm. Iam afraid that they will be 
homesick when they get on a little one. 

Haskell Institute at Lawrence, Kan., has six hundred acres of land; 
and there are five hundred scholars, as fine-looking a body of boys and 
girls as I ever looked upon. Haskell does not devote itself to seeing 
how much money can be made, but what is necessary for the support of 
the school is raised, with the exception of flour, upon the place ; and 
the work of the school is conducted more particularly to that end. Mr. 
Meserve is managing that school with wonderful success. It has gone 
through many trials, as everything in Kansas has; but it has come to 
be, by the side of the Kansas University, a rival institution whose stu- 
dents are copper-colored. 

If I should pass down to Chilocco, there is a training-school of a 
different character. It is in the corner of the Indian Territory border- 
ing on Kansas. It has about three hundred pupils. Of course, on its 
eight thousand acres it caunot carry on farming in any way that the 
individual Indian will ever have an opportunity to imitate on his own 
eighty acres. The superintendent is a man of remarkable tact and 
faculty for the position in which he has been placed. They told me 
there were six hundred stacks of hay on the place. They raised a 
large amount of corn, and they had there the beginning of a new in- 
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dustry which interested me very much. I believe the commissioner 
intends to continue it on other reservations. It is a nursery for rais- 
ing fruit-trees and shade trees to give to the boys when they go out on 
their allotments. Every bit of the work except that of a single white 
man, who is paid $600 a year to superintend it, is done by the Indians. 
He gave me this inventory of what he had in his nursery for the first 
year: fifteen thousand yearling apple-trees, two thousand cherry-trees, 
eight thousand peach-trees, ten thousand grape-vines that will be ready 
to transplant next year, one thousand Russia mulberry seedlings, six 
hundred raspberries, six hundred blackberries, three-quarters of an acre 
of strawberries, one acre of grape-vines set out. That is one year in the 
work of the boys, taken care of by one white man. There is no feature 
of the work upon the land which struck me so forcibly as that. Every 
boy who goes out from that school takes with him fruit-trees and shade- 
trees enough for his little home; and he starts under the refreshing 
shade of these trees, which is itself an impulse toward civilization. 


In all these training-schools there are workshops where the scholars 
are being taught trades. In the one at Genoa two thousand dollars 
worth of brooms are made, which cost the establishment one thousand : 
thus they make a gain of a thousand dollars on brooms alone. Every 
boy is to have good tools when he goes out. Every shoemaker, every 
carpenter, and every broom-maker is to be fitted out with tools, so that he 
can work at his trade. Every scholar works on wages, from two cents 
a day for the little fellows up to the wages of an ordinary man. I went 
out to see them stripping the brush for the brooms of its seeds. They 
have a machine driven by horse-power that revolves a cylinder with 
great swiftness and that strips the brush of the seed, and a dozen or 
more little boys were taking upthe broom brush in their hands and 
carrying it to the machine, and they were earning two cents a day, 
which is taken out of this common fund, the earnings of the establish- 
ment. 


The superintendent took me around to show me the farm. We were 
driven by a young Indian twenty years old. While the superintendent 
was telling of this plan of his, to pay each one wages, I turned to this 
driver and asked him, ‘‘Are you working on wages? What dc you get 
a month?’ ‘Thirty-five dollars.’’ ‘‘ What do you do with all that 
money?” ‘‘Oh,’’ said he, ‘‘I spend it,’’ and drove on his horses. The 
superintendent turned to me, and said, ‘‘ I will tell you how he spends 
that money. He is a Winnebago; he has a father and mother on the 
reservation, and his poor father within two or three years has got to 
drinking very badly. He ison an allotment; but the fences got down, 
and everything was going to ruin. This boy has taken his two sisters 
away and brought them here, and is taking care of them. He got with 
his own money a lot of these Keeley medicines, and sent to his father ; 
and, whether it was the medicine or not, his father has not drunk a 
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drop now for a good many months, and the home is brightening up. 
He sent him eighty dollars to shingle the barn and to fix up the house, 
and his father feels now as if he were a man again, and is doing the 
duty of a husband and a father.”’ 

I saw a bright Omaha girl at the table, and asked him about her. He 
said, ‘‘ She sends home her money. She has sent home enough to dig 
a well and to furnish the house.” 

I never felt so much as if it was worth while to live as when I looked 
on those children, and thought that fifteen years ago there was not a 
school of Indian scholars conducted by the government; and, when 
some of us tried to start this movement, we were met by a United States 
Senator with the statement, on the floor of the Senate, that he had 
lived for twenty years among the Indians, and it was impossible to civ- 
ilize or Christianize an Indian. 

But, my friends, take three hundred of those in a single school lifted 
up out of the lowest life on the continent into citizenship, their faces 
illumined with thought and with possibility, and looking hopefully into 
the future. Men are sometimes glorified who give money to their State 
or otherwise for benevolent purposes. But what is money to the man 
who makes three hundred good citizens of the United States? Who 
can compare the wealth to the country, the wealth not only of the 
present and of to-day, but going on,—not like the money spent and 
vanished, but going on from year to year, and multiplying from being 
to being in all time to come? He who addsa single citizen to the citi- 
zen wealth of this country adds more to it than he who simply adds 
dollars. 
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ALLOTTING LANDS TO RED MEN. 


Miss Alice C. Fletcher made the following speech at the recent Lake 
Mohonk Conference : 

It is seven vears since I had the pleasure of attending the Mohonk 
Conference. Six of those seasons have been spent in carrying out the 
provisions of the Dawes Bill. Every one of those six autumns, while 
you have been gathered here listening to the experience of those who 
have been out looking over the field, and have been meditating upon 
wise ways of future work, I have been in my tent among the people. 
During those six seasons I have been instrumental in giving the provis- 
ions of the law and dividing the land to over three thousand Indians, 
and covering a territory not far from three hundred thousand acres. 
The bill, after working under it for six seasons, rouses more interest and 
enthusiasm in my mind than when I began. It is a very remarkable 
bit of legislation. Striking broadcast over a country so widely diverse 
in physical conditions and in the possibilities for the people, it is won- 
derful that you can doso much with it. Wrapped up in that bill are 
these two principles to which our President has called our attention as 
the one working force in all matters of social reform—the calling up of 
the individual Indian into the responsibilities of citizenship and the 
loosening about his neck of the bonds of tribal property, permitting him 
to take that which is his share and go forth free. 

Indians have been accustomed to regard their homes, their land, in a 
sense as property. I know perfectly well the reverent and religious 
feeling of many of the old Indians concerning it. In all the tribes all 
over the country—of course, changing and varying in their methods 
according to the nature of the country—spots were always recognized as 
individual homes. The Indian, I think I may say, speaking of him 
broadly—though it is always a misfortune to speak of them broadly, 
because Indians are so very diverse—the Indian all over the country 
has always had a little point that was home. It has been the exception 
where that was not true. Therefore, the idea of ownership in land is 
not so foreign as people have been wont to regard it. The Severalty 
Act, however, presents the land to him in somewhat of a new aspect—as 
a bit of individual property that shall be not only a source of revenue to 
him, but something that is to remain with him and pass in a given line 
to his heirs, and also as something which must be looked at from a mer- 
cantile point of view, as to trade and the nearness to market. All this 
is new. 
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In going out to allot the land, I find the people living in their little 
villages, grouped together upon their farms, almost always in the val- 
levs. I have had experience with three tribes, one of them in very 
different conditions from the others. Among the Omahas and the Win- 
nebagoes the Missouri River, which bordered the eastern side of their 
reservation, was the old means of communication with the outside 
world ; and on the little creeks which emptied into it, and in the little 
nooks where there were wood and water, the Indians were living, natu- 
rally in their old-time villages. At the time I allotted the Omahas, 
where to-day you see the various farms, Indian and white, there was not 
anything but birds and coyotes and rattlesnakes,—not a road, nothing 
but a few old trails by which the tribe used to go out to hunt the buffalo. 
The railroad, however, was being built ; the reservation, in a sense, had 
turned over; what was before the front door was becoming the back 
door, and what was nothing and nowhere was the way into prosperity. 
I pitched my tent on a little knoll, and there I remained for six weeks ; 
and there I remonstrated and urged and used all the influence in my 
power to get the Indians to take their lands. They said: ‘* You have 
brought us out here to kill us. There is no wood, and there is no 
water.’’ I told them wood would grow, and water could be had for the 
digging ; but all that was newtothem. I remained, however, until I 
persuaded some of them to be killed, so to speak ; and fifty families were 
allotted in this vicinity. Those are the prosperous people of the tribe 
to-day. It wasimpossible to persuade any more at that time. 

When I allotted the Winnebagoes, some years later, the Omahas came 
to them, and said: ‘* Listen to her. Do not be afraid to go. Every one 
of us who would not go with her is now wishing we could get the chance 
to go there. Follow her, and she will help you. It will be well for 
you.’ The result was that I had very little difficulty there. But the 
Winnebagoes held patents issued to them in 1871 and 1876; and at the 
time that they were allotted under those patents it was the idea that the 
old Indian nation must be conserved. Under this idea forty acres were 
given to each in the woods and forty acres on the prairie. The result 
was that they had a right to that land, and a good many of the old peo- 
ple would not move at all. So, while I pushed the young folk out, there 
are a good many of them who will inherit land I am sorry to have them 
inherit. These I speak of as incidents that an allotting agent may often 
have to meet. You cannot, however, make the Indians see just as you 
see. 


The Nez Percés are living under very different conditions. There you 
have a territory that is lying between the Rocky and the Cascades, in 
the more arid region of our country. The uplands of that reservation, 
generally speaking, can be used as wheat lands, however ; but in that 
country. summer fallowing is an absolute essential for a crop, so that 
the farms are large in extent, and half the fields must lie fallow in any 
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summer. Most of the Nez Percés, however, had very few lands on these 

uplands ; they were living in the cafions. The people are divided into 

three large settlements. Those on the Lapwai, where the agency is sta- 

tioned, number, perhaps, a little more than a third of the tribe. A large 

and very remarkable settlement is some twenty miles away, at Kameah, 

and another group in the North Fork region. The people, as I said, 

live in the little cafions. Those at Kameah were in a little valley that 

contains about three square miles, all told. There are altogether about 

five or six hundred of the Indians in the Lapwai. It is a narrower val- 

ley, and some others branch out from it, so they are a little more scat- 

tered, but always in the valleys. Here they had their little gardens and 

fields, hardly more than twenty acres to any one. In fact, under their 
treaty they were given or assigned twenty-acre lots ; and the whole res- 
ervation was surveyed into such lots. The consequence was that the 
work became exceedingly difficult in adjusting these improvements, as 
every man was extremely tenacious—and the women a little more so— 
of the orchards and bits of garden. And, although the Nez Percé allot- 
ments record only 1,908, it stands for the work of about three thousand. 

The people had to have repeatedly explained to them the possibility of 
taking their lands on the uplands, and this new idea presented of the 
merchantable character of the land itself. There is no railroad that 
strikes the reservation, although one has been surveyed. There is a 
branch of the Northern Pacific that comes down near the northwestern 
corner. North of the Clearwater, the land is very fertile and well fitted 
for the raising of wheat; and I urged upon the thrifty ones to settle 
there. For one must always pick out those who are enterprising : the 
first thing one must do is to make inequalities. I went first to these 
progressive men, those who were willing to risk something to move out, 
who had a desire to prosper materially ; and I always found that they 
were those who had had their children in school. I succeeded in per- 
suading a large number of these people to take this land. In doing 
that, I had to read my letter of instructions in large type, so to speak, 
because the old treaty provided that the people should be allotted in 
their bands and closed up together; and I was informed that I was, as 
far as practicable, to observe this. But I considered that it was practi- 
cable to honor the observance in the breach. Therefore, I taught that 
the entire reservation belonged to the entire tribe, and that to say that 
a man from the southeast part of the reservation is not to take his land 
in the northwest was nonsense. The whole place was free for whoever 
would be willing to take the choice of the best. I have had a great deal 
to overcome on this reservation ; but I was glad to find that, as twenty- 
one years have gone on, the spirit of understanding, the education that 
grew among the people in discussing these affairs, were most marked. 
I think you will find very few Indians there to-day who will not tell you 
that the whole tribe had the freedom of choice, and that the whole of 
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the land belonged to the Nez Percés, and not to this head man or that 
head man. 

The experiences of the early years of the allotment were very inter- 
esting. It was very difficult indeed to make people understand that the 
land was of any consequence: it was always water. The Indians them- 
selves took up the joke: ‘‘ The white man wants land, but the Indian 
wants water.’? But to take nothing but rocks because there is a spring, 
I was finally able to demonstrate to them, was foolish. The practical 
working of the law, however, is an education in itself. 

Another point which I always considered of the first importance was 
to inculcate in their minds that our government was nota one-man 
power, but a government of the people. Therefore, I always explained 
to the people what county their allotments would lie in, and where the 
boundary lines of the county were; that a county, again, was divided 
into precincts, and that the people of a precinct elected their officers ; and 
I explained to them the duties of these officers. Very soon they began 
to understand that allotment was going to bring to them something 
more than a bit of land: that it brought responsibilities—responsibility 
for the roads, the bridges, the conditions of the precinct. 


All these things, of course, are not marking out, surveying, putting 
down the monuments, and walking round and showing the Indian his 
corners ; but it is showing him his corners in another sense. These are 
the corners he must know if he is going to bea man. The real work of 
an allotting agent lies between the lines. 

I also felt that 1t was quite essential that they should understand the 
matter of descent, which again was something new. Being myself fa- 
miliar, from study of Indian relationships, with their methods of treat- 
ing the subject, it was easier for me to explain tothem. The result of 
it was that I think you will find very few of the Nez Percés who will not 
be able to tell you from whom they will inherit and where their land 
will go when they die. For the purpose of trying to overcome the diffi- 
culties which the law gives in a land as arid as that— because a man 
could not really live on eighty acres of agricultural land—in order to 
give them the benefit of larger fields, I have grouped together the fam- 
ilies—that is, those who would inherit one from another—so that there 
is a chance for larger fields, and in the case of death as little disturbance 
as possible in those who work the land. I speak of these practical 
details as showing the way it works at the other end of the line. These 
are the things that will make the difference between prosperity and 
failure in the working out of the law. 

Wherever you go, you have to adjust the work to the conditions, of 
course ; and there among the Nez Percés the conditions were very differ- 
ent from what they wouid be in a prairie country. I had, however, 
some allotments about which it was impossible for me to exercise my 
best judgment. I will tell you of one man, who was himself a leading 
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man in the Nez Percé war. He is known as Yellow Bull, a very excel- 
lent man, a good worker, and brought admirable letters from the army 
officers and the agent. He had made up his mind to take his land on 
the Nez Percé reservation, however ; and he came for allotment, with 
his son, and some other members of the family. He was so gooda 
worker, and had so good a start, that I was quite anxious he should 
take a good allotment. I spent a good deal of time with him, going out 
and trying to get him to locate properly ; but he always came back to 
one place. I told him it was a miserable place, he never could do any- 
thing with it; there was not a spot in the whole that he could make a 
garden out of, and he could not plow a foot of the land. But he said : 
‘‘T want that spring. When I was a little boy, I used to go there with 
my father. When I wasa young man, I always went out of my way to 
take a drink from that spring, and that was where I went whenever I 
was hunting. And all the years I was in the Indian Territory I was 
hearing the water of that spring; and I want that spring.’’ Yellow Bull 
has got the spring. But I have given his son and his relatives some 
good land near by, so that I trust he will prosper. 

I always regarded the law, as far as allotment was concerned, in one 
single aspect ; that is, it is the dividing of inherited property. I want to 
thank Senator Dawes again for getting that amendment through. Of 
course, I want every one who has an inheritance to get the very best ; 
but that is all. And, as General Whittlesey said, it is a site for a home, 
itis not a home. Much more—as the commissioner so wisely said— 
much more depends on the making it a home. 

Please remember it is a site for a home and the division of inherited 
property. Do not always be going around gathering statistics as to how 
many Indians are living on their allotments. It does not amount to 
much. What doesit mean? It simply means that you have a theory in 
your mind that every single Indian is going to bea farmer. He is not ; 
and you will be disappointed, and will think allotment is a failure, and 
your theory will be yourown enemy. The Indians are not all going to 
be farmers. It is not in them; it is not in human nature. And in the 
seven years since I stood here the conditions are changed as much as, if 
the physiologists are correct, my body is. It is all changed; and the 
law has changed it, thank God! 
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SEVENTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1892 
LECTURE VI. 
SOURCES OF RELIGIOUS INFALLIBILITY IN SCRIPTURE. 


a 


There is a great difference between a proof text and a 
proof-trend in Scripture, that is, between a Biblical ripple and 
a Biblical gulf current. A ripple may cover measureless 
depths. A plummet dropped through many a single proof 
text enters waters unfathomable by man. But many ripples 
are required to make a wave; many waves moving in one 
direction constitute a current; many currents a high tide 
and many high tides reveal the direction in which we are to 
look for sun and moon in the attracting bosom of God. 

If we are to understand the self-revelations of God, we 
must study chiefly not the ripples, not the waves, not the 
currents, but the vast high tides of Scripture and ask what 
force has lifted them toward heaven in the ocean of time. 

There is no doubt that they have been lifted, nor that 
they all point in one direction. It is purely a scientific ques- 
tion, What has been the attracting force ? 

I stand in awe of two things—the self-evident truths of 
Scripture, the veracity of Christ. 

I stand in awe of a third fact—the harmony of biblical in- 
culcations with natural laws which are only the constant 
methods of God’s action, and especially with the natural laws 
of human nature in its highest development. There is a 
demonstrated congruity and harmony between the Biblical 
spirit and the highest faculties and attainments of the 
human spirit. 
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I stand in awe of a fourth fact—the completion of the 
natural laws by the scriptural laws. Christianity is the 
crown of nature. Without Christianity, nature, as Robert 
Browning has said, ‘‘is an isoscele deficient in the base.”’ 
God as love is partially concealed by nature but resplen- 
dently revealed in Scripture. 

I stand in awe of a fifth reality—the supreme fact that 
Christianity works well and has done so age after age. 
Its justification is in its fruits. It works well, not only 
in the individual soul, but in the family, the community, 
the nations, and this not in one age only, but in every period 
in which it has been reduced to practice. 

I stand in awe of a sixth truth—that the Bible contains the 
greatest ideas that have ever entered the mind of man, and 
that taken as a whole and rightly interpreted it is worthy of 
God and is the only religious guide known among men that 
the human faculties recognize as worthy of God. 

I stand in awe of a seventh truth—that, obedience to 
the Biblical inculcations gives in the present day as surely 
as it ever gave in the past an inner witness of pardon, peace, 
adoption and spiritual sonship attainable in no other way. 
This, within vital ranges of biblical teaching, is an indis- 
putable fact of experience, and, as such, is the experimental 
and scientific verification of the spiritual truths of Scripture. 

These seven facts, each one of which is of prodigious import, 
are of colossal significance when taken together. The Bible 
differs from other great literature by the full force of these 
combined facts. 

I stand in awe of the attestations of Scripture by prophecy 
and miracles, of which the greatest is the character of Christ 
and the next greatest the combination and convergence of the 


evidences which illustrate His veracity and support His au- 
thority. 


II. 


But now, in all these mighty tides, pointing in one direc- 
tion, have we water deep enough to float that ship of 
tremendous keel, called ‘‘Infallibility’’? It is evident that 
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these facts make Scripture impressive, authoritative, unique. 
But do they contain singly or in combination evidence 
that allows us to affirm that the Bible is infallible as a 
religious guide? Are we to speak of the Bible, attested 
by these ranges of facts, as strictly infallible in any sense ? 

The two greatest questions concerning the Bible are: 

1. What sources of religious infallibility are to be found 
in it? 

2. What is the scope of that infallibility ? 

Sources and scope of the infallibility of Scripture—whoever 
ascertains the former will learn much of the latter. 

Inspiration is to be defined by its effects and not by its 
method. Therefore, until the questions as to the sources and 
the scope of the religious infallibility of the Bible are an- 
swered, inspiration cannot be defined ; but when these ques- 
tions are answered, it defines itself. 

As to the Sources of Religious Infallibility in the Bible, I 
maintain that they are chiefly four: 

1. The infallibilities of the strictly self-evident truths. 
These appear in the Biblical cars and cannots. They are not 
peculiar to the Bible. They belong to all science as well. 


2. The infallibilities of the Veracity of Our Lord.’ To 
doubt this, after the attestations it has received from His 
character and works and the working of His Word, is almost 
to commit the sin against the Holy Ghost which hath never 
forgiveness, neither in this life, nor in that which is to come. 
There is such a shutting of the eyes to light as puts out 
the eyes. 

3. The infallibilities of undisputed History showing that 
Christianity works well and exhibiting the congruity of the 
Biblical spirit with the highest faculties and attainments of 
the human spirit, age after age. 

4. The infallibilities of the Inner Witness of the Holy 
Spirit giving a sense of pardon and sonship and an under- 


standing of the Scriptures to whoever accepts God as both 
Saviour and Lord. 
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III. 


1. As before a self-revelation of God, I do stand in meas- 
ureless awe before the infallibilities of the Biblical strictly 
self-evident truths. 

Probability, as Bishop Butler has said, is the guide of life. 
We are told in some quarters that the Bible is not intended 
to give us certainty and that Scripture is meant to be some- 
what obscure in order to train us to spiritual caution. But I 
affirm that, outside the Bible and inside it, there are a few 
central certainties, ethical as well as intellectual, and that 
these are not only the guide of life, but the very life of life 
The field of probability is largeenough. Let no one suppose 
that Christianity as a whole can be stated as a mathematical 
theorem and reduced to a blackboard demonstration. But we 
have not been left without axioms in the moral as well as in 
the intellectual sphere of discussion. The self-evident truths 
are the light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. They are all infallible. They pervade the whole 
domain of truth, secular and sacred, temporal and eternal. 
They are the Holy of Holies of both science and revelation. 
They are the Logos, or the Word, or the Eternal Reason, who 
was in the beginning with God, and was God. They are the 
essential Christ, or one of His self-revelations. They are an 
uncovering of the divine Omnipresence in life and death and 
beyond death. The framework of the universe is mortised 
into the self-evident truths. I do most solemnly believe that 
it is infallibly true that no man can serve two masters, that a 
fountain cannot bring forth both sweet water and bitter, that 
two cannot walk together unless they are agreed, that we can- 
not be at peace with God unless we love what He loves and 
hate what He hates, and that therefore no man can enter the 
kingdom of Heaven until he is delivered from the love of sin 
and the guilt of it. But the scope of these infallibilities in 


Scripture is immense. They form more than three points of 


a circle, but when only three points out of a full circle are 
known, they determine the whole course of the circumference. 


These infallible self-evident truths exhibit a large number of 
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the conditions of salvation. They show the necessity of a 
new birth on man’s part for his deliverance from the love of 
sin. They make clear the necessity, though not the actuality 
of an atonement on God’s part, or of some great arrangement 
by which man can be treated better than he deserves to be and 
the glory of the divine justice not obscured. But the new 
birth and the atonement are the supreme themes of the Holy 
Scriptures. The whole framework of Biblical thought is 
mortised into its cars and cannots, that is, into its strictly 
self-evident and infallible truths. 

IV. 

2. As before a supreme self-revelation of God, I do stand 
in measureless awe of the infallibilities of the veracity of our 
Lord. 

It is He who spake as never mai spake, whose teaching is 
worthy of God, the only teacher known to the whole tide of 
time of whom we can say this. It is He whose character was 
worthy of God, the only teacher since the world began to 
roll of whom we can make this affirmation. It was He who 
affirmed, not only man’s immortality, but all the Biblical 
conditions of salvation. It was He who taught, not only the 
necessity of the new birth, but also the necessity and the fact 
of the atonement. 

3. As before a self-revelation of God, I do stand in awe of 
the infallibilities of history which show that Christianity has 
worked well age after age. 

Stoicism has not worked well. It was altogether the 
noblest pagan religion or philosophy known in the most 
enlightened of ancient ages. Stoicism does not find an echo 
in the soul at great depths. It does not harmonize all the 
human faculties. It does not deliver the soul from the love 
and the guilt of sin. It does not give the inner witness of 
peace with God. It does not produce good fruits in large 
and long ranges of experience either in the individual or the 
family or the state. It is not to be denied that Stoicism was a 
brilliant fragment. I do not affirm that it had no truth in it. 
But, taken as a whole, and judged severely in long ranges of 
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time by its fruits, it has notoriously been found wanting. 
But, if Stoicism has failed, still less can we affirm that Epicu- 
reanism, or Eclecticism or the doctrine of the Academy can 
do any of these things ; still less, Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, or any of the philosophies or merely ethnic 
religions that time has tested. 

But the Biblical spirit does work well. The Sermon on 
the Mount and the Ten Commandments are the attested char- 
ter of right living. Ages after ages have given witness to the 
spiritual perfection of these documents as practical guides 
of life. Obedience to the Biblical spirit sets the human 
faculties in order and gives them peace with each other. 
That spirit finds an echo in the soul at the greatest depths 
and in the loftiest heights. It shows the way of deliverance 
from the love and the guilt of sin. It gives the inner witness 
of peace with God. It produces good fruits and nothing but 
good fruits in the largest and longest ranges of experience. 

My contention is that what infallibly works well in long 
ranges of varied experience is infallibly right and wise. 

The congruity of the Bible with man’s highest fancies 
proves its congruity with the author of those faculties. 

The Bible is certainly a winnowed book. Originating in 
many different ages, some of them very dark ones, it could 
not have been so winnowed without Divine superintendence. 
That superintendence is one form of inspiration. 

What God does, He from the first intends. Salvation is of 
the Jews. The whole world has been taught monotheism and 
Christianity through the Jewish nation chiefly. This result 
was intended from the first, whether it was announced from 
the first or not. The Jews were certainly a chosen people. 

We are, therefore, prepared not to be surprised if their lit- 
erature and institutions from the first show that they hada 
consciousness that they were such. 

Of all the sacred writings of the world, besides the Bible, 
there is not one that has in it a Decalogue, not one a Sermon 
on the Mount, not one a series of fulfilled prophecies, not one 
a picture of a Perfect Soul, and not one has founded a church 
likely to govern the world. 
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The Bible, although made up of sixty-six different parts, 
has most palpable spiritual unity. 

The passages that find us at great depths of the soul are not 
only more numerous in the Bible than in any other book 
known to man, but they are harmonious in theirimport. The 
system of thought which they constitute finds us. As it is 
piercing in parts, so it is convincing as a whole. The unity 
of the Scriptures is a stupendous fact and can have been 
caused by no human power. 

There is in the Bible a Plan of Salvation. 

That plan is in accord with self-evident truth. 

It is self-consistent. 

It is a unit in the whole Biblical literature. 

It is profoundly philosophical. 

It is a plan found nowhere else. 

It is a plan manifested— 

By early and late courses of history. 

By special development of one race. 

By peculiar endowments of certain personages. 

By prophecies. 

By the life, teaching and death of Christ, most of all. 

Inspiration means the gift of Infallibility in teaching the 
Plan of Salvation. 

Christ’s gospel puts the human faculties in such order that 
they attain peace with themselves and the universe. 

Therefore we know the gospel to be true to the plan of our 
own souls and of the universe. 

But that plan is God’s plan. So, therefore, is the gospel 
which matches it. 

VI. 

4. As before a self-revelation of God, I stand in awe of 
the congruity of the Biblical conditions of salvation with both 
self-evident truth and the highest intuitions of conscience. 

Whoever succeeds in finding a heve without a there, a before 
without an after, or an upper without an wnxder, may succeed 
in finding a God who is holy love and who is not also a 
consuming fire. There are conditions of salvation both in 
Scripture and in nature ; and therefore it is certain that there 
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are conditions of perdition. The possibility of salvation im- 
plies, to say the least, the possibility of perdition. The pos- 
sibility of a heaven that is topless implies the possibility of a 
pit that is bottomless. Mr. Spurgeon said, not long before his 
death, ‘‘ As for me, I believe in a need deep as hell itself and 
grace as high as heaven. I believe in a pit that is bottomless 


” 


and a heaven that is topless.’’ This is the language of the 
greatest preacher of his generation: ‘‘I believe in an infinite 
God and an infinite atonement, infinite love and mercy, an 
everlasting covenant ordered in all things and sure, of which 
the substance and the reality is an infinite Christ.’’ 

If a soul must meet certain conditions in order to obtain 
deliverance from the love and the guilt of sin, then it is a cer- 
tainty and no guess, that if the soul does not meet these con- 
ditions it will not obtain that deliverance. The shallowest 
of all fast and loose fanatics are those who affirm the possi- 
bility of the salvation of the soul on certain conditions and 
then deny the possibility of the perdition of the soul in the 
failure of those conditions. A narrow anti-narrowness, a 
dogmatic anti-dogmatism characterize more or less all who 
live constantly within the shrunken horizon of liberal in- 
tolerance, but not the Holy Scriptures or nature, of which 
it is our business to be the echo. 


VIL. 

5. As before a self-revelation of God, I stand in awe in 
presence of the infallibilities of the witness of the Holy Spirit. 
Within what scope? Walk carefully when you discuss this 
theme, lest you be led to mistake fancy for fact, and also lest 
you omit to consider verities more precious than life. 

The witness of the Holy Spirit is confined to the scope of 
testifying that we have received pardon, that we are at peace 
with God, that we have been adopted as sons. It assuredly 
assists us and is indispensable in understanding the Scrip- 
tures. When the heart is kindled it throws new illumination 
on the sacred page. If we misunderstand the Bible, it is 
because we do not read it with kindled hearts. What gives 
me supreme awe is the witness of the Holy Spirit testifying 
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to the pardon of every soul self-surrendered to God or 
to God in Christ, and so testifying that you cannot make 
a person who has received this witness to doubt it in his 
own case. 

There is a Holy Spirit known to science, for there is a plan 
in human nature as surely as in anything else. Disordered 
as we are, our faculties have a yearning for harmony with 
themselves. We have palpably fallen away from the har- 
monious mood, but the plan of our natures, that is, God 
in us, urges us to harmony, not only of faculty with fac- 
ulty, but of all the faculties with the universe without us. 
This Holy Spirit acted at the creation. It acts in every 
human conscience. It gave the prophets their authority. 
[t spoke in the Old Testament Scriptures. Without measure, 
He—for let us adopt the Biblical language and not say ‘“ it’’ 
any more—He abounded in Christ our Lord. He spoke at 
Pentecost, and to the disciples, and to the church, and speaks 
yet in all consciences. Congruity may be seen in all this with 
Scripture and with reason. 

The unresisted impulse of the Holy Ghost is not inspira- 
tion. Any one may receive that impulse through perfect, 
glad, ultimate, irreversible self-surrender to God. But I 
define such unresisted impulse of the Holy Ghost as illumi- 
nation, and I maintain that illumination is an indispensable 
aid in understanding inspiration. The kindled heart is the 
lamp with which to read the Scriptures. Illumination recog- 
nizes inspiration. Souls self-surrendered to God have an 
unction from the Holy One by which many things otherwise 
not clear in the Scripturés are made luminous and precious. 

There are four stages of Christian certainty, strictly so- 
called: First, that of the swimmer who is drowning and has 
a rope thrown to him from the ship and is reasonably sure 
from all he knows of the ocean and the ship that if he takes 
hold of the rope with firm grasp he will be rescued, and that 
if he does not he will be drowned. Next, the certainty 
of the same swimmer, after he has taken hold of the rope in 
faith and feels himself supported. His own work and his 
rescuer’s work are combined in his experience, but he must 
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himself seize the rope. Next, the certainty of the same 
swimmer after he is drawn out of the great deep and finds 
himself safely on the deck of the ship with his rescuer. And 
last of all a supreme certainty when that ship has reached 
port. 

Dorner affirms that mere faith, however closely connected 
with the inner witness of the Holy Spirit, cannot be called 
the verifier of Christianity. ‘‘ The verifying power as re- 
gards faith,’’ he maintains, ‘‘ lies in objective Christianity as 
it is revealed by Christ and is attested by Scripture and in the 
last resort in God.’’ The sublimest single sentence I ever 
read in Dorner is this: ‘‘ Christianity appears as the close of 
the revelation of the divine Logos, which began in the com- 
mon reason of man.”’ 

Sound philosophy and theology build up and up from these 
self-evident truths which reveal the divine Omnipresence and 
are infallible, to him who was the Eternal Reason, by whom 
all things were made, in whom all things consist! Good 
Platonism, you say? Not at all. It is the doctrine of the 
beloved apostle, and I believe he learned it at the bosom on 
which he once leaned. We do not see an aureole or tongues 
of flame as evidences of the presence of the Holy Spirit ; but 
we have visible and tangible evidences of His presence, pre- 
vailing attitudes of soul giving certain expressions of coun- 
tenance, a light in the face meaning peace, devoutness, 
benevolence, self-surrender to conscience, a harmonized life, 
love, joy, long-suffering, against which there is no law. 
It is a fact that these things exist, and that they over- 
awe the world wherever their genuineness is not suspected. 
All men recognize their authority. As we know that an 
orange comes from an orange tree, so we know that these vir- 
tues come from the Spirit! But the Spirit is one in all ages. 
Wherein do we find the infallibility of the Scriptural writers 
differing from our own? ‘They were attested by miracle. 
They were attested by the promise of Christ himself to His 
disciples that He would call to their remembrance all things 
necessary to enable them to teach the way of salvation. The 
spirits of the prophets must be subject to the prophets. I 
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may know infallibly that I have yielded to God and have 
received an answer of peace. I do not know infallibly, by 
any inner witness, that the resurrection was historically real. 
That fact I know on external evidence of the most over- 
whelming sort. Combining the external and the internal 
evidence, the two sides of the arch have as their keystone 
the veracity of Christ, and both sides of the arch stand on 
the adamant of the self-evident truths. 


VIII. 


The scope of the infallibility of the Bible, therefore, justi- 
fies our definition of inspiration as at least the gift of trust- 
worthiness in teaching the way of life. I am not one of 
those who would carelessly admit that the less vital portion, 
the merely human element in the Scriptures has errors in it. 
I do not know of any important errors proved against the 
human element in the Bible. The Divine element fills the 
human element and saves it from everything that could mis- 
lead us as to the way of life. The human element and the 
Divine element differ in the Bible, not as a scabbard and 
sword, but rather as body and soul. You may draw a 
sword out of the scabbard. You cannot draw the soul out of 
the body without ruining the body. I believe that the divine 
element saturates the human element of the Scriptures, and 
that the unlearned may safely read the whole book without 
puzzling themselves very much about the differences between 
the human element and the Divine, provided they will study 
proof-trends as well as proof-texts, or Biblical currents and 
high tides as well as Biblical ripples. Do not build a whole 
doctrine on one text, but take your Scriptures in the sweep of 
their oceanic immensity, and launch your ships in the mighty 
currents that flow in the high tides drawn upward by the 
bosom of God. The keel of the ship Infallibility will float 
in that water and never ground. None of the questions 
raised by the lower or the higher or the highest criticism ob- 
struct the central purpose of Scripture to teach infallibly the 


way of deliverance from the love and the guilt of sin. 
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Nineteen centuries have been asked by the still small voice 
of the Holy Spirit, as by the loudest voices of organized 
Christianity, Will ye also go away? But St. Augustine’s age 
replied, as did Luther’s and Wesley’s and Chalmers’ and that 
of Edwards, and as does our own, in the awe-struck and pro- 
found words of the disciple of old—and so the centuries will 
reply to the end of time—‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou, and thou only, through the infallibilities of self-evi- 
dent truth, the infallibilities of the veracity of Christ, the in- 
fallibilities of experience which show that Christianity works 
well, and the infallibilities of the witness of the Holy Ghost, 
—Thou, and Thou only, in all these certainties, hast the 
words of Eternal Life.’’ [Applause. ] 


I say the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the world and out of it. 


—Robert Browning. 




































BOOK NOTICES. 


BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. The Times, the Man and His Work. An 
Historical Study in Eight Lectures. By Richard S. Storrs. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1892. Svo., pp. 598. 

Bernard of Clairvaux, Oracle of Europe, as Gibbon calls him, or 
thirteenth apostle, as many of his devoutest friends styled him, has 
never had a more sympathetic biographer than he has found in a son of 
the Puritans, the president of the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
the prince of pulpit orators, the Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs. This series 
of eight lectures, delivered first in Princeton and afterwards in Boston, 
is called by its author an Historical Study, and is remarkable not only 
for the breadth and the vividness but also for the spiritual inspiration of 
the outlooks it opens over the religious, social and political landscapes 
of the times of Charlemagne, Hildebrand, Auselm and Abelard. But 
the pillar of fire which the reader follows, and through which it is not 
too much to say that God himself seems to look in the morning watch 
of religious reforms, is Bernard himself. His holy faith, his consecrated 
and even ascetic life, his scorn of ecclesiastical dignities, his spiritual 
leadership of both church and state in his time, his boldness asa re- 
former, his searching theology, his marvelous eloquence, his humility 
and charity, his victorious death, pass before the reader or the hearer of 
their lectures as a majestic illumination of a world otherwise full of 
gloom, and the rays seem to proceed from a Divine source. We regard 
this as the chief merit of the book, that it accurately presents Bernard, 
not simply as a political and ecclesiastical, but as a distinctively 
spiritual power, with mysterious Divine reinforcements, adapted to the 
wants of his times and of all times. It is evident that Dr. Storrs sym- 
pathizes profoundly with the holiest and deepest and inmost passages: 
of Bernard’s religious life. The literary grace, charm and power of the 
lectures are, of course, of the highest order; the historical research is. 
wide ar.d minute, but the best quality of the book is its inspiring 
spiritual uplift. We gladly notice this important monograph as a part 
of the literature of reform, for it illustrates our central proposition that 
every reform which does God’s will, is His abode. 


THE ToBaccO PROBLEM. By Meta Lander. Fifth Edition, enlarged. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1892. 12mo, pp. 309. (For information 
address Meta Lander, Marblehead, Mass.) 

This isa rare work for the thoroughness and ability with which the 
subject is treated. Meta Lander is Mrs. Margaret Woods Lawrence, and 
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her devotion to this work has made both names familiar to the reading 
public. The problem is divided into six sections. I. The Financial 
View. II. Physical and Intellectual View. III. Tobacco Benefits. 
IV. Social and Asthetic View. V. Moral and Spiritual View. VI. 
Tobacco Indicted and Tried. 

Whoever will carefully consider the Financial View will be astonished 
at the heavy drag which tobacco has become upon our material pros- 
perity. The value of the tobacco crop, $250,000,000, gives but a faint 
idea of its loss to the country. The consideration of the Physical and 
Intellectual View occupies seventy-six pages. If there is any value in 
the scientific observations of some of the most excellent and celebrated 
physicians, tobacco is a deteriorater of the human organism. It can 
not be habitually used without heavy penalties. It may not produce 
cancer in every user, but it does produce it in some. Lip cancer and 
throat cancer are quite common and terrible penalties of the habitual 
smoker. 

The use of tobacco injures the intellectual faculties. It has been 
proved in this and other countries in England, France and Germany, 
that the non-smokers in schools rank decidedly above the smokers. 
They carry off most of the prizes and will make the men of clear brain. 
It generally disposes to the use of stimulants to such a degree that 
tobacco and rum go together. Many a bright youth is smoked into a 
drunkard’s grave. It injures the muscular system. No athlete can use 
it while training for a contest. The diseases to which tobacco leads are 
a terrible array: shattered nerves, insomnia, paralysis, loss of sight, of 
hearing, loss of memory, insanity. These are only a few of the dis- 
eases to which the use of tobacco may lead. The witnesses brought 
forward are of the highest character and worthy of all confidence. 

Whoever smokes and whoever does not should read this very valuable 
chapter. 

Most of the asserted benefits of tobacco, except its being fatal to 
vermin, are seriously questioned or refuted. 

Sixty pages are given to the ‘‘Social and Histhetic View.” It is 
shown to be anti-social and disgusting. It was originally a savage cus- 
tom. Columbus made this note upon it: ‘‘The naked savages twist 
large leaves together, light one end at the fire and smoke like devils.’’ 
There is neither true sociability nor culture in the habit. It makes men 
disgusting to ladies and introduces into homes, otherwise refined, 
what is disgusting, filthy and malodorous. Chewing and spitting are 
simply loathsome. The demands of modern travel are shown to be an 

atrocious barbarism, inflicting the smoke nuisance upon many who 
have equal rights to travel. It is tobacco vs. woman. 

The moral and spiritual view is presented in fifty-eight pages full of 
telling anecdotes and of strongly stated and positive testimonies from dis- 
tinguished men. John Quincy Adams, once addicted to both smoking 
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and chewing, after thirty years of emancipation wrote, ‘‘I have often 
wished that every individual of the human race afflicted with this artifi- 
cial passion could prevail on himself to try the experiment which I 
made. Iam sure that it would turn every acre of tobacco into a wheat 
field and add five years to the average of human life.’’ Its thralldom, its 
domination over the judgment, the conscience, the will proves it to be, 
next to alcoholic intemperance, the most demoralizing habit. This is 
strongly corroborated by the views of many distinguished men in church 
and state. 

The Sixth Chapter is Tobacco Indicted and Tried. The argument is 
here continued by an accumulation of facts, which is overwhelming. It 
is a question which ministers of the gospel cannot ignore. The habit is 
sapping the constitutions of the young men of this generation. Woman 
is called upon to utter her voice against it. If she will do it with ear- 
nestness and unanimity the habit will be banished to its lowest and filth- 
iest dens. It is powerfully entrenched, but the moral sentiment of the 
Christian world is against it. It is inconsistent with the welfare of man 
and sooner or later it must go. The valuable appendix and the interest- 
ing historical sketch at the beginning are both worthy of careful atten- 
tion. The book should be read and pondered by all who love their 
households, their country and the church of God. 

We add with cordial indorsement, a recent utterance of Dr. Joseph 
Parker of the City Temple, London: ‘‘I hate smoking. From end to 
end it is a nuisance. It ends in cancer, apoplexy, bad temper, bank- 
ruptcy and almost in hydrophobia. It is an invention of the devil. It 
is the pastime of perdition. No dog smokes. No bird pines for tobacco. 
No horse is a member of a pipe club. No intelligent person ever puts a 
cigar into his mouth. The whole idea of smoking must be condemned 
as atheistical, agnostical and infinitely detestable. Smoking has been 
abandoned by all reputable persons and left to ministers, editors, poets 
and other intellectual confectioners.”’ CyRusS HAMLIN. 


AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY IN JAPAN. By Rev. M. L. Gordon, M. D. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1892. 12mo., 
pp. 276. 


This book of Dr. Gordon’s appeals not only to those interested in 
missions but to whoever has watched the progress of this wonderful 
land where, as one of their own countrymen says: ‘‘ Nothing remains 
unchanged in Japan but the natural scenery.” 

After twenty years in Japan Dr. Gordon’s statements can be regarded 
as those of an expert. There are two ways of looking at Japan and its 
people, the point of view of the man of the world, as notably in the case 
of Sir Edwin Arnold and his ilk, and that of the missionary and 
educator. 


Rev. Dr. Wm. E. Griffis, who was in the educational service of the 
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Japanese government soon after the country was open to foreigners, 
writes the introductory note to this volume and says: ‘‘ Dullness in tell- 
ing the missionary story should be branded as a sin. The public will 
always give heed to the man who tells what he saw, not what he went 
out tosee. Japan is not a reed shaken by the wind; not an Oriental 
merry-Andrew or an odalisque clothed in soft raiment to amuse the 
sensual tourist or writer; not a false prophet whose gospel is novelty 
and revolution. Struggling in newness of life toward a lofty ideal 
undreamed of even by the men of the Revolution of 1868, Japan is yet 
to be, under Divine Providence, God’s messenger to all Asia. Amid the 
crowd of books written by modern Pharisees, bigoted and narrow- 
minded ; by Sadducean lovers of lust, who want Japan kept pagan, 
zsthetic and morally cheap; by hasty scribblers of vapid trash—it is 
refreshing to meet with the literary work of a liberal Christian, who has 
been servant and fellow-worker with the glorious men and women of 
New Japan.’’ Even the New York Nation, which can hardly be 
regarded as a partisan pleader for missions, gives a column of unquali- 
fied praise to the literary merit of Dr. Gordon’s work. Here is a single 
paragraph: ‘As full of wit and humor, choice anecdote, racy allusion 
and poetic thought as a pudding is of plums, this book is sure to be 
widely read.’’ It is hard to select quotations for there is not a dull 
page from cover to cover and nearly every paragraph is strategic. In 
the opening pages Dr. Gordon protests against the use of the term 
‘‘heathen’’ as applied to the non-Christian peoples of Asia. He quotes 
the revised version of the New Testament from which the word 
‘‘heathen’’ is practically dropped. 


The Japanese are so eager to hear about ‘‘ the Jesus religion ”’ that their 
preaching services are often three hours long. Dr. Gordon describes 
one meeting in an interior town where he was plied with questions 
for two hours by young men who were mostly teachers and who had 
evidently heard objections to Christianity. He says, ‘‘ We first had a 
rapid examination of the first chapter of Genesis, including the crea- 
tion of light before the sun, the plural form //ohim and its possible re- 
lation to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

‘*Then followed such questions as, ‘Did the serpent stand erect be- 
fore the curse?’ ‘Can a serpent have moral qualities?’ ‘Where did 
Cain get his wife?’ ‘How at that stage could Cain say, *‘ Every one 
that findeth me shall slay me’’? ‘Were Adam and Eve finally saved ?’ ”’ 
etc., etc., and then Dr. Gordon most pertinently observes: ‘‘It is some- 
times said that there is no need of first-class men going as missionaries, 
That may or may not be true; but I should have been very glad to 
have at least one superior man around that night, for I was deeply con- 
scious of my infirmities as an exegete, a theologian, a speaker and hearer 
of the Japanese language, a student of Confucianism, and above all, as a 
persuasive preacher of salvation.’’ (pp. 139, 140.) 
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Before the introduction of Christian schools for girls in Japan, the 
women of that land might love and serve ; they were not expected to 
know. They were notonly intellectually inferior to their husbands from 
lack of educational opportunities, but the saddest part of it was that they 
were content to occupy the position of inferiors and subordinates. Those 
of us who have seen such shining examples of what the Japanese woman 
becomes after a thorough course of education as in certain graduates of 
Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley and Bryn Mawr, hail with joy every advance 
along this line of effort. Indifference to an education is giving way to 
an earnest desire for one and as an illustration of this Dr. Gordon gives 
the following pathetic anecdote : 

‘In the spring of 1887, in an inland city, four girls, the daughters of 
samarai parents, bound themselves together by an oath to use all pos- 
sible means to induce their parents to allow them to attend a mission 
school for girls, and, in the event of failure, to commit suicide. In this 
covenant, these children of fifteen years showed the very spirit of their 
class. Two of them, in the bitterness of disappointment, put an end to 
their lives. A third, for whom a marriage had been arranged, confided 
her purpose of suicide to her uncle, a Christian physician, who gently 
led her to the Saviour. She gave up her suicidal intent, acceded to the 
demands of her parents that she marry the husband provided for her, 
and, although cut off from intercourse with Christians, was at the last 
reports, a faithful follower of Christ. The fourth one alone, by the Chris- 
tian doctor’s entreaties, was permitted to carry out her purpose of secur- 
ing an education and becoming a teacher.’’ (pp. 180, 181.) 

A paragraph from Dr. Gordon’s own prefatory note will give his pur- 
pose in writing this book: ‘‘ The book is sent forth with the belief that it 
is fairly illustrative of the work which the representatives of the various 
missionary societies in Japan are doing and with the hope that I am 
thus contributing something to the upbuilding of the Kingdom of truth 
and righteousness in Japan. It is primarily an attempt to record what I 
have seen of the wonderful manner in which the religion of Christ is ap- 
proaching the minds, and hearts, and lives of the Japanese people, and 
their noble response to this divine and gracious approach.”’ 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LATE MO- 
HONK CONFERENCE OF THE FRIENDS OF THE INDIAN. Edited 
by Martha D. Adams. Published by the late Mohonk Conference. 
1892. Svo., pp. 136. 


Senator Dawes, Commissioner Morgan, Theodore Roosevelt, Miss Alice 
C. Fletcher, ex-Pres. Hayes, Dr. James M. King and many other distin- 
guished experts in the study of Indian Reform, took part in the Confer- 
ence represented by this admirable report. It is a repository of legal 
and educational wisdom on the various phases of the vexed theme of 
the rights and wrongs of the red men. Asan authoritative presentation 
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of sound views on this subject, this pamphlet has norival. It deserves 
to be studied by preachers, editors, teachers and especially by our 
frontier population and most of all by legislators in Congress. We pub- 
lished in November a full account of the Conference and are now glad 
to commend this official record of its proceedings as a summary of ex- 
pert judgment on different topics. 

The success of the Mohonk Conference in moulding public opinion 
on the Indian question suggests the enlargement of the scope of its dis- 
cussions. The brothers Smiley, whose princely hospitality has secured 
an annual assembly of the friends of the Indian, have endeavored to 
bring together each year the friends of our Afro-American population 
and so assist in solving the Southern problem. But the guests invited 
from the South have thus far not usually responded in a satisfactory 
manner. We have hope, however, that the wisdom of many of the best 
minds in the land may ultimately be brought to bear, by the Mohonk 
method, on several of the chief questions of urgent reform. The Mo- 
honk method in reform deserves wide imitation. 


THE BEASTs OF EPHESUS. By Rev. James Brand, D. D., Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Oberlin, O. With an introduction by 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., President of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. The Advance Publishing Co., Chicago. 18g2. 
I2m0, pp. 206. 


This is a strong, brave, incisive and most timely book. It is worthy 
of Oberlin. It has the spiritual atmosphere which one would expect in 
work proceeding from the successor of Charles G. Finney. It discusses 
with the most searching spiritual insight the relations of the young 
Christian to the current mischiefs of our time, among which are Bad 
Books, the Theatre, the Card Table, Social Vice, Infidelity, Tobacco, 
Demoralizing Club Life, and Sabbath Desecration. 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 
MUNICIPAL INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


Boston and Birmingham are very effectively contrasted in the fol- 
lowing trenchant passages from an article in Zhe Forum by the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, President of the British National Education 
League, and one of the most prominent of the younger English states- 
men. 


Any one who knows the two cities of Boston and Birming- 
ham, which have about the same population (Boston being 
credited with 448,000 in 1890 and Birmingham with 430,000 
in 1891,) will admit that Birmingham enjoys every result of 
municipal enterprise, and to at least as great an extent as 
3oston. Many persons would be inclined to state the case 
much more strongly in favor of Birmingham, which also con- 
fessedly possesses many developments of local activity not yet 
approached by the sister city. It will be interesting to com- 
pare the expenditure, not merely as a matter of curiosity, but 
especially because the value and usefulness of municipal gov- 
ernment must always largely depend on the economy with 
which it can be administered. 

But whether the question be tested by the actual total ex- 
penditure, or by the rate of expenditure per head of popula- 
tion or by the percentage of the cost of local taxation to total 
income, the result is about the same, viz.: that the Ameri- 
cans pay for less efficient service in their large towns nearly 
five times as much as is paid in the case of a well-managed 
English municipality. 

Although in this calculation Boston has been taken as a 
convenient subject of comparison, it must not be supposed that 
Boston stands alone or is comparatively excessive in its ex- 
penditure. In the Census Bulletin, No. 82, published by the 
Census Office, the Superintendent, the Hon. R. P. Porter, 
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gives the statistics of the expenditure of one hundred princi- 
pal and representative cities of the United States with a total 
population 12,425,366, or about two-thirds of the urban popu- 
lation of the whole country. The list includes cities of every 
class, from Burlington, Vt., with a population of 14,590, to 
New York with 1,515,301 ; and the respective expenditures 
vary from $3.79 per head in the case of Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, and Oswego, New York, to $27.61 for St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

The total ordinary expenses for the whole of the hundred 
cities are given as $234,626,655. Deducting $7,166,901 
for charitable objects, and $19.086.751 for water works, 
which are expenses not represented in the Birmingham 
statistics, there remains $208.373.003, or $16.77 per head 
of the population. The corresponding expenditure in Bir- 
mingham, including schools, is £403,000 which is equal to 
18s. 9d., or $4.50 per head. The expenditure of Birming- 
ham, with a population of 430,000, is, therefore, little more 
than one-fourth of the average of one hundred of the Ameri- 
can cities, great and small together. 

We may at once dismiss the idea that this difference is to 
be attributed to a more liberal franchise. The municipal suf- 
frage in all English and Scotch boroughs under the Munici- 
pal Corporations Acts is extended to all rate-payers, whether 
male or female, and whether they pay their taxes directly, or 
indirectly in the shape of rent and through the landlord. 
The municipal register of Birmingham for 1891 contains 
88,186 names. The registered voters for Boston, with a 
slightly larger population, numbered only 73,000 in 18go. 
The suffrage is therefore more widely extended in Birming- 
ham than in Boston, and in both cases the working classes 
and small rate-payers are in an immense majority, and can 
practically do as they like. 

In England the members of all our local governing bodies 
are unpaid and their office is purely honorary, except in the 
case of the Mayor, who, in a small minority of boroughs, is 
voted a salary to enable him to maintain the dignity of his 
office. In most cases, however, like the rest of his colleagues, 
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the Mayor bears his own charges and considers himself suffi- 
ciently remunerated by the importance and influence which 
the position confers upon him. 

To an Englishman the idea that paid municipal office 
should be the sport of successful politicians is utterly abhor- 
rent. The personal honor, the trustworthiness, and the fidel- 
ity to their engagements of the permanent official service— 
whether in the Departments of State or in the municipal ad- 
ministrations of the country—are a national possession and a 
source of pride and satisfaction to all who are interested in 
the welfare of our institutions. To substitute for such a class 

-so distinguished, so faithful, and so absolutely honest and 
incorruptible—a number of casual occupants of posts for 
which they have no sufficient qualification—political cadgers 
and hangers-on, with no real love for their work—with no 
ambition to distinguish themselves in it and only anxious to 
fill their pockets in the shortest possible time before they give 
place to a new swarm of the same breed—would be a disas- 
trous revolution, and would in the opinion of every public 
man in this country be the certain precursor of inefficiency, 
corruption, and extravagance in our national and local ad- 
ministration. 

The leading idea of the English system may be said to be 
that of a joint-stock or co-operative enterprise in which every 
citizen is a share-holder and of which the dividends are receiv- 
able in the improved health and the increase in the comfort 
and happiness of the community. The members of the Coun- 
cil are the directors of this great business, and their fees con- 
sist in the confidence, the consideration, and the gratitude of 
those amongst whom they live. In no other undertaking, 
whether philanthropic or commercial, are the returns more 
speedy, more manifest, or more beneficial. To give a single 
illustration, the reforms in Birmingham, carried out in a few 
years, reduced the death-rate from 26.8 per 1,000 in 1874 to 19 
in 1888, although it has risen a little since owing to the influ- 
enza epidemic. In other words, the initiative of the unpaid 
members of the Council, and their supervision of the loyal and 
assiduous labors of the paid officials, have been the means of 
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saving the lives of more than 3,000 persons in a single year; 
and, inasmuch as for asingle death many cases of illness not 
actually fatal may be reckoned, it is easy to see what a mass 
of human suffering has been lightened and how much misery 
has been prevented. Under these circumstances, the primary 
object of all concerned is not so much to lessen expenditure as 
to spend most wisely and to invest the money of the commu- 
nity in such a way as to secure continuously equally satisfac- 
tory results in the condition of the people. 

This is the ideal at the present time ; but of one thing 
we may be certain. If ever the principles of action should 
change—if the best men should be so occupied with their own 
fortunes that they should leave the care of the commonwealth 
to those who will see in this duty only an opportunity for 
plunder—if office is sought, not for the good which can be 
done, but for the political patronage it may afford—if paid of- 
ficials lose their pride in their work and their loyalty to the 
public that employs them—if incapacity is overlooked and 
corruption is condoned—then, if these things happen—the 
dignity, the efficiency, and the economy of our public service 
will all disappear, and the institution of local government, so 
long our pride and our glory, will be discredited in the eyes 
of the people and will become a bye-word and a reproach.— 
J. Chamberlain. 


CITIZENSHIP AND EDUCATION FOR INDIANS. 


The essential element of the policy adopted by the govern- 
ment is suggested in the one phrase—American citizenship. 
What is commonly known as the ‘‘ Dawes bill’’ or the 
‘* Land-in-severalty law,’’ which received executive sanction 
February 8, 1887, has radically fixed our method of dealing 
with the Indians. By its operation those who take their 
land in severalty become citizens of the United States, entitled 
to the protection of the courts and all other privileges of 
citizenship, and are amenable to the laws and under obli- 
gations for the performance of the same duties as devolve 
upon their fellow-citizens. I have no doubt as to the wisdom 
of this policy and believe it ought to be prosecuted vigorously 
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and intelligently until every Indian shall be brought under 
its operation, so that the relation of all shall be changed from 
that of wards to that of citizens. 

Undoubtedly discretion should be used so as not to allot 
lands to tribes who are manifestly unfit for citizenship, or 
who are not soon likely to become so, and it is probable that 
in some instances mistakes have already been made in this 
respect. Iam convinced that time should be given, so that 
the Indians to whom allotments are to be made may become 
familiar with the idea and all that it involves, and may thus 
be, in some degree, prepared in mind for the great change 
that must come to them when they are taken from under the 
protecting care of the agent and the Indian bureau and are 
made independent citizens, dependent alone upon their own 
exertions, and subject to the ordinary laws and processes of 
civilization. The change is a momentous one, and involves 
a reconstruction in many cases of all their fundamental con- 
ceptions of life and a radical change in their relations. It 
ought not, therefore, to be expected that they will easily and 
intelligently adapt themselves to the revolution even when 
they have had time for its consideration. 

Citizenship, accompanied by allotment of lands, necessarily 
looks toward the entire destruction of the tribal relation ; the 
Indians are to be individualized and dealt with one by one 
and not ez masse, they are tostand upon their own personal 
rights and be freed absolutely from the trammels of the tribe 
and the imitations of the chieftaincy. Of course this policy 
carries with it, of necessity, the destruction of the whole 
agency system and the abolition of the issuance of rations and 
supplies. After the Indians shall have become citizens it is 
expected that they will receive from the government in cash 
whatever may be due them, and they will then necessarily 
depend upon their own intelligence for the expenditure of 
their own receipts. 

Citizenship is simply opportunity. To confer upon an un- 
educated Indian, ignorant of the English language and un- 
accustomed to American ways, the full privileges of liberty 
does not necessarily carry with it any advantage to him. It 
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does not change his nature ; confers upon him no new facili- 
ties ; does not increase his intelligence ; does not necessarily 
awaken any new desires, and may be practically a mockery. 
Where an individual wishes to become a citizen, and is eager 
for the advantages that citizenship brings with it, and has 
sufficient intelligence to adapt himself to his changed rela- 
tions and to avail himself of his new privileges, as well as to 
perform satisfactorily his new duties, citizenship means very 
much. 

There are already among us tens of thousands of foreigners 
who have been naturalized and made citizens by the operation 
of the courts, who are in no sense qualified for their important 
duties, but who, on the contrary, are an element of weakness, 
if not of peril, to the country. It certainly is not desirable 
to add to this class of citizens any considerable number of 
blanket Indians who are made citizens only in name and not 
in fact. 

I cannot too strongly express my earnest convictions that 
the work of education should keep far ahead even of that of 
allotting lands lest the allotment of lands and the conferring of 
citizenship prove not only a detriment to the Indians them- 
selves, but, in some cases at least, work harm to the com- 
munity.—/nxdian Commissioner Gen. T. J. Morgan. Last 
Annual Report. 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY MISS UME TSUDA, TEACHER OF ENGLISH IN THE PEER- 
ESSES SCHOOL AT TOKIO. 


129. Are American scholarships for Japanese women a desirable 
method of advancing higher female education in Japan? 


No. 26 SHIMO NI BAN CHO, TOKIO, JAPAN, l 
October 7, 1892. ) 

My DEAR Mrs. CooK:—You are already familiar with many aspects 
of the Japanese woman’s life and duties, and I know that I have 
your sympathy on the subject of American scholarships for Japanese 
women. I can therefore only give you my impressions as they have 
come to me during my two months’ stay in Japan since my return. 
Coming to Japan from the free air of America, I expected, of course, 
to find much that would seem hard and strange, yet I had hoped for 
some signs of progress and advancement in the work for women. I had 
thought, perhaps, new avenues of employment might gradually open, 
that woman’s life might grow broader and richer from the influence 
of the material progress that Japan has made in the past few years. 
Six or seven years ago there was a very strong tide in favor of better 
education for women, and a movement to give them better rights and 
advantages. 

It was then that several good schools were started for women, and 
the prospect seemed a fair one for the advancement of women’s educa- 
tion. I have been greatly disappointed since my return to find many 
changes in the world of Japan. We have been often called an impetu- 
ous and changeable nation. Movements rise rapidly, we rush ahead, 
and then comes a reaction so strong that the former advance is swept 
away. With rapid changes we must look for reactions, but I had hoped 
that the movement for the improvement of educational matters for 
women, and the establishing of better schools was not one of these 
fickle changes but that it was the result of a decided public opinion. 

I find on my return here that we have been going back since 1886, and 
just at present everything seems to be standing still in every way. Peo- 
ple often speak of the failure the experiment has proved of educating 
our young girls. Many of them declare that the result of the five or six 
years better training and study has resulted in either ruining their con- 
stitutions or in making them hopelessly conceited and unwomanly. It 
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is the favorite argument that a woman is not fitted physically for mental 
work, and that to study as men do would make her always discontented 
and unhappy in her after life. 

Perhaps it may be that the educational experiment of the past few 
years has not been in all phases wise, and it has been far from perfect. 
It is, indeed, a hard thing to graft such a new and strange growth on 
to the old Japanese civilization—to expect that the old Japanese ideals 
and standards will fit in with the new Western learning and training. 
It indeed requires a wise and cautious head to be a leader at such a time 

Feeling as I do, that the one thing that Japan needs most at the pres- 
ent day is the elevation of one-half of her people, and the education of 
the future wives and mothers, can you wonder that I most thoroughly 

desire a class of earnest, native women workers who can take up the 
work, showing in their own persons a happy combination of Japanese 
education, refinement and culture, and the best results of Western civil- 
ization and religion? The work of changing public opinion, of gradu- 
ally opening the way for higher and better things, can only be done by 
the native women for the women of Japan. 

There are many things that make me sad as I look around the world 
of Japan. I need not here repeat to you that women in the eyes of the 
law are nothing, that itis a woman’s fate to be always a dependent. The 
laws of marriage and divorce are such that a man has perfect power over 
his wife and children, and the woman is helpless. As long as women 
remain ignorant, they accept the situation as inevitable. They will 
endure many things in order not to be sent away from home and chil- 
dren. The fact that home life is as happy as it is, is not of any law or 
custom, but merely that most Japanese men are not cruel or mean by 
nature, and so life goes on happily in many homes. But many of us 
feel that a woman’s right should not be a matter of sufferance. Yet as 
long as women are ignorant and are incapable of thinking for them- 
selves, or of doing anything for themselves, and since they allow every- 
thing to be decided for them, how can we expect either law or custom 
to change? Without education, we cannot plead for better rights for 
women. When they are capable of taking greater responsibility and 
of understanding something more than mere household routine, then | 
think the day will not be far off when greater power will be granted 
them. 

Of the girls’ school in Tokio, one of the very best government schools, 
was given up two years ago, as so much was said against it. The Tokio 
government Normal school is excellent, but it is open only to graduates 
of country Normal schools, and of these only a very limited number. 
The school with which I am connected, the Peeresses school, is quite 
large and flourishing, with over three hundred scholars, but it is an ele- 
mentary institution and the work does not cover more than a grammar 
school course. Yet even here we would be glad of women teachers 


better prepared. The High schools in the country open for girls are 
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some of them fairly good, and the missionary schools give an English 
education which enables girls to read English quite well, but in Japa- 
nese branches and in the different branches of study, such as science 
and mathematics, which should be taken in Japanese, they are below the 
standard of Japanese High schools. There are no colleges for women, 
no higher school of any sort, where preparation for advanced work can 
be taken. The best institution is the Tokio Normal school, which is 
open to only a few, as I have just said. 

Thus at the present time the only thing a woman van do is to go to 
America or Europe for higher study. Yet how few are able to undertake 
sucha plan! In Japan where women have no property or power, where 
living is so cheap that fifty or sixty dollars will be enough to lodge and 
board a person for a year, and four or five hundred dollars enough fora 
man to keep a good-sized family comfortably, how is it possible for a 
woman teacher to be able to get the means for the long journey to a 
foreign country, for an entirely different costume and life, and the 
expenses of study in some college? Few, indeed, are so fortunate as to 
be able to go, yet this has by no means diminished the desire to go for- 
ward for higher things to a foreign land. The scholarship founded in 
Philadelphia for Japanese women, though it has not yet been publicly 
aunounced, has been received with great interest, and already many 
inquiries have been made about it. The great trouble is that many can- 
not apply for it for lack of other means—for the scholarship only covers 
tuition and board, and many cannot take the long journey and all the 
incidental expenses of astay in America. Yet the four hundred dollars 
offered is a very great thing, and I think ways and means may be found 
for helping any worthy candidate who should find herself unable to 
accept the offer owing to the lack of meanstodoso. The scholarship 
matter has been put into the hands of an excellent committee of Japa- 
nese meu and women, consisting of several prominent persons in the 
educational world, and these persons who are exceedingly interested in 
it, believe it will be a very great thing for Japan, a stimulus to the school 
and to women in general. The examination to be held for it will not 
be given until next spring, and I think the candidate will be sent 
sometime later on. I have on hand several letters asking about it 
though I myself have mentioned the matter only among my own 
personal friends. 

So you will see that among the women themselves there is no lack of 
interest. I am, indeed, looking forward to the time when some of these 
women will return, when they may be shining lights in the different cir- 
cles in which they work, and when they can themselves take up the dif- 
ferent problems of the day, social, educational and moral. The Japanese 
women must, indeed, lead in all matters for women, and until better 
workers arise, and by their judgment and wisdom change the tide, we 
cannot hope for much progress. We want living examples to show the 
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scoffing world that education does not spoil a woman. We want a 
woman to plead the wrongs of women. We want a clear head and a 
clever tongue to show the men that much is unjust in the lives of the 
women. We want better teachers for our schools, and leaders in good 
movements pertaining to women. 

The Japanese committee of the Philadelphia Scholar$hip for Japanese 
Women will be glad to find any openings for young women in America, 
where they could go and study to prepare for their work. They would 
gladly correspond on the matter with any friends who might like to 
help any of the workers here. Will not the ladies so full of good works 
for their country women, find some place in their hearts for Japanese 
women and lend us a helping hand? The harvest here in Japan is truly 
plenty, and the workers are few. Educate for us one worker and you 
have sent us a life missionary, one whose life must be in her work, for it 
is among her own people and blood. 

I cannot tell you in this letter, long as I have written you, and rapidly 
as I have passed from one subject to another, half of what I wish to on 
all the different things concerning the need of better work for women. 
Bit I feel sure, dear Mrs. Cook, that you will understand in spite of the 
inadequacy of my poor plea, how deeply I feel about it. Will you not 
ask for me that help may be given to hasten the day of better things for 
the women of Japan? So much has been written lately and said about 
Japan that I think the women of this country are well known to Ameri- 
can women, and I hope that you will all agree with me that our women 
are worthy of better things than they have now. 

Iam, with kind regards, 
Very sincerely yours, 
UME TsuDA. 


LETTER FROM THE REV. DR. WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, BOSTON, TO MRS. 
COOK. 


Iam glad you have undertaken the work for Miss Tsuda and for 
Japan. I think the enterprise is a most excellent one in itself, and also, 
for strengthening the ties between our country and Japan. It is one of 
the best things in the world to be done, and I trust that the enthusiasm 
of aconviction may be reached in your own mind. The Japanese girls 
educated in our mission schools at Kobe might fill the need, but the 
Peeresses in Tokio very naturally like to have those of their sex and 
country-women who have been educated along with American young 
ladies in the highest institutions of learning here. The Japanese gov- 
ernment never had any definite scheme of sending female students to be 
educated abroad, and for the past year or two there has been a great 
reaction against the higher education of women; hence, all the more 
need of Miss Tsuda’s plan being carried out. Education and missionary 
work need to be founded on bases uushaken by currents or eddies 
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opinion. The daughters of the nobles are, in many cases, able to pay 
for their education, but in too many instances rank and title mean finan- 
cial burdens that allow little margin for liberal education. 

It seems to me that to send to Japan every few years a Japanese grad- 
uate from one of our best American women’s colleges would prove a 
great influence for good both in toning up the educational standard in 
Japan, and in influencing social life purely and strongly. To my mind, 
Miss Tsuda’s scheme is like the building of a dyke which is greatly 
needed to hold what is already accomplished, and to serve as a basis for 
the higher safeguards. 


ALICE MABEL BACON’S LETTER TO MRS. COOK ON THE JAPANESE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


I did not understand that Miss Tsuda's plan was for a scholarship fund 
simply for noble girls, but as I have understood the matter from her 
letters to me, she means to make it an opening for the bright girls edu- 
cated in any school in Japan to get such further training in America as 
will fit them for teaching special higher branches in any of the schools 
in Japan. As the scholarship is to be awarded only upon competition, 
it should help girls educated in missionary schools and who mean to do 
missionary work upon their return to Japan, quite as much as those 
educated in government schools. In fact, I think the pupils in the 
missionary schools are likely to have the best chance, as they usually 
have more skill in English than the students of the government schools. 

The Japanese government has not, so far as I know, ceased altogether 
sending girls to America to study, and a course of study abroad is still 
sometimes awarded as a prize to remarkably good scholars in the zov- 
ernment schools, but the number of girls who have had such advan- 
tages given them by the Japanese government might easily be counted 
up on the fingers of your two hands. The present reaction against 
foreign ideas, and especially the higher education of women, combined 
with the spirit of strict economy that is now playing so important a part 
in Japanese politics, has probably prevented any girls from being sent 
out in this way for the past two or three years. The girls thus educated 
are usually expected to teach in some government school upon their 
return. 


I think the value of Miss Tsuda’s scholarship scheme is largely that 
it will give a stimulus to the higher education of women that will be 
entirely independent of the government or of temporary changes in 
public opinion and will help to furnish the very class of intelligent, 
broad-minded women that Japan so much needs to lead the way in the 
reform of many abuses that have grown up about the home life, and the 
position of the wives and mothers in Japan. 








NEW PAPAL ATTACK ON AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


The address recently delivered at the conference of Amer- 
ican archbishops in New York by Mgr. Satolli, papal able- 
gate from Rome, is a renewed papal attack on American 
common schools. There has been considerable speculation as 
to what course the Holy See would take upon Archbishop Ire- 
land’s pet project, known as the Faribault system of educa- 
tion. It can be seen from the recommendation of its accredited 
representative that the scheme is fully indorsed and its adop- 
tion vigorously urged in all dioceses. 

The right of Catholic parents to secure full religious in- 
struction for their children is vigorously upheld, and to this 
end attendance at parochial schools is heartily recommended. 
A liberal course is, however, advised in this connection. It 
is urged that no reproof fall upon the heads of those parents 
who choose to have their children avail themselves of the 
advantages of other institutions of learning, either public or 
private. To provide for the religious instruction of these it 
is recommended that classes in the catechism be formed and 
regular instruction therein be given, both by priests and lay- 
men selected for that purpose. 

To secure full recognition by the state and the public at 
large of the worthiness of parochial schools it is urged that 
all teachers therein, besides passing an examination before 
the diocesan board, should obtain state certificates as teach- 
ers before being given positions. This is recommended as a 
course due to the authority of the state, and one which would 
create a better opinion of parochial schools than the one now 
entertained by the general public, and lead to a larger attend- 
ance therein. To this end it is urged that graduates of Nor- 
mal schools should fit themselves for the positions of teachers 
by obtaining state diplomas as soon as possible. 
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Appended are given the most salient features of this most 
important document. A few natural comments of our own 
are inserted in brackets : 


THE CHURCH AS AN INSTRUCTOR. 


To the Catholic Church belongs the duty and the divine right of 
teaching all nations to believe the truth of the gospel and to observe 
whatsoever Christ commanded. In her likewise is vested the divine 
right of instructing the young, in so far as theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven ; that is to say, she holds for herself the right of teaching the 
truths of faith and the law of morals in order to bring up youth in the 
habits of a Christian life. [This is consistent with the well-known doc- 
trine of the Catholic church that the state alone has no right to control 
education.] Hence, universally speaking, there is no repugnance in 
their learning the first elements and the higher branches of the arts and 
the natural sciences in public schcols controlled by the state, whose of- 
fice it is to provide, maintain, and protect everything by which its citi- 
zens are formed to moral goodness. 

For the rest, the provisions of the council of Baltimore are yet in 
force [Hear, hear], and, in a general way, will remain so ; to wit: ‘‘ Not 
only out of our paternal love do we exhort Catholic parents, but we 
command them, by all the authority we possess, to procure a truly 
Christian and Catholic education for the beloved offspring given them of 
God, born again in baptism unto Christ and destined for heaven, to 
shield and secure them throughout childhood and youth from the dan- 
gers of a merely worldly education, and therefore to send them to paro- 
chial or other truly Catholic schools.’’ 

United with this duty are the rights of parents, which no civil law or 
authority can violate or weaken. The Catholic Church in general, and 
especially the Holy See, far from condemning or treating with indiffer- 
ence the public schools, desires rather than that, by the joint action of 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities, there should be public schools in 
every state, according as the circumstances of the people require, for 
the cultivation of the useful arts and the natural sciences; but the 
Catholic Church shrinks from those features of the public schools which 
are opposed to the truth of Christianity, and since, in the interest of 
society itself, these objectionable features are removable, therefore, not 
only the bishops, but the citizens at large should labor to remove them, 
in virtue of their own right, and in the cause of morality. [This is a 
very artful sentence. It approves only such public schools as are man- 
aged by ‘‘joint action of civil and ecclesiastical authorities,” that is, only 
such as the Roman Catholic ‘‘ ecclesiastical authorities ’’ endorse. ] 
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PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS NECESSARY. 


It is long since the Holy See, after consultation with the Bishops of 
the United States, decreed that parish schools and other institutions, 
under the direction of the Bishops, were opportune and necessary for 
Catholic youth, because in the public schools a purely secular education 
is given, inasmuch as it excludes all teaching of religion, and because 
teachers are chosen indiscriminately from every sect, and are at liberty 
to instil errors and the germs of vice in tender minds, Likewise certain 
corruption seemed to impend from the fact that in many of these 
schools children of both sexes are brought together in the same room 
for their lessons. [A wholesale condemnation of co-education. This is 
by no means justified by experience in the United States.] Wherefore, 
if it be clear that in a given locality owing to the wiser dispositions of 
public authorities, the above named dangers to faith and morals disap- 
pear, then it is lawful for Catholic parents to send their children to these 
schools, to acquire the elements of letters and arts, provided the parents 
themselves do not neglect their most serious duty, and the pastors of 
souls put forth every effort toinstruct children and train them in all that 
pertains to Catholic worship and life. 

It is left to the judgment and wisdom of the ordinaries to decide 
whether, in a certain part of their respective dioceses, a parochial school 
can be kept up in a fitting condition, not inferior to the public schools, 
taking into consideration the temporal condition of the parents, while 
graver needs for procuring their spiritual welfare and the decent support 
of the church are pressing. It will be well, therefore, to establish weekly 


















classes of catechism, which all the children of the parish should attend. 

No reproach, either in public or in private, shall be cast upon Cath- 
olic parents who send their children to private schools, or to academies, 
where a better education is given under the direction of religious or of 
approved and Catholic persons. If they make sufficient provision for 
the religious training of their children, let them be free to secure in 


other ways that education which the position of their family requires. 
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It is greatly to be desired, and will be a most happy arrangement, if 
the Bishop agree with the civil authorities, or with the members of the 
School Board, to conduct the school with mutual attention and due 
consideration for their respective rights. [Another artful statement. 
‘*Respective rights’? are here to be defined according to the Catholic r 
doctrine that the canon law is superior to the civil law, and that the 
latter must yield to the former whenever the two are in conflict. ] While 
there are teachers of any description for the secular branches, who are 





legally inhibited from offending Catholic religion and morality, let the 
right and duty of the church obtain of teaching the children the cate- 
chism, in order to remove danger to their faith and morals from any 
quarter whatsoever. 
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POPE LEO’S RECOMMENDATION, 


It seems well to quote here the words of our Holy Father Leo XIII: 
‘‘ We further desire you to strive earnestly that the various local author- 
ities, firmly convinced that nothing is more conducive to the welfare of 
the commonwealth than religion, should by wise legislation provide 
that the system of education which is maintained at the public expense, 
and to which, therefore, Catholics also contribute their share, be in no 
way prejudicial to their conscience or religion. For we are persuaded 
that even your fellow-citizens who differ from us in belief, will readily 
set aside all suspicions and all views unfavorable to the Catholic church 
and willingly acknowledge her merit as the one that dispelled the dark- 
ness of paganism by the light of the gospel, and created a new society 
distinguished by the luster of Christian virtues and by the cultivation of 
all that refines.” 

As for those Catholic children who in great numbers are educated in 
the public schools, where now, not without danger, they receive no 
religious instruction at all, strenuous efforts should be made not to 
leave them without sufficient and seasonable instruction in Catholic 
faith and practice. 

THREE PLANS PRESENTED. 


The adoption of one of three plans is recommended, the choice to be 
made according to local circumstances in the different states and the 
various personal relations. 

The first consists in an agreement between the Bishop and the mem- 
bers of the School Board, whereby they, in a spirit of fairness and good 
will, allow the Catholic children to be assembled during their free time 
and taught the catechism. It would also be of the greatest advantage 
if this plan were not confined to the primary schools but were extended 
likewise to the high schools and colleges in the form of a free lecture. 

The second is to have a catechism class outside the public school 
building, and also classes of higher Christian doctrine, where, at fixed 
times, the Catholic children would assemble with diligence and pleasure, 
induced thereto by the authority of their parents, the persuasion of 
their pastors, and the hope of praise and rewards. 

The third plan does not seem at first sight so suitable, but is bound up 
more intimately with the duty of both parents and pastors. Pastors 
should unceasingly urge upon parents that most important duty, im- 
posed both by natural and Divine law, of bringing up their children in 
sound morality and the Catholic faith. Besides, the instructicn of 
children appertains to the very essence of the pastoral charge. Let the 
pastor have classes of children in the parish such as have beet estab- 
lished in Rome and many other places, and even in churches in this 
country, with happy results. Nor let him show less love for the children 
that attend the public schools than for those that attend the parochial, 
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On the contrary, stronger marks of loving solicitude are to be shown 
them. The Sunday-school and the hour for catechism should be de- 
voted to them in a special manner. To cultivate this field let the pastor 
call to his aid other priests and suitable members of the laity, in order 
that what is supremely necessary be wanting to no child. 


STATE CERTIFICATES FAVORED. 


For the standing and growth of Catholic schools it seems that care 
should be taken that the teachers prove themselves qualified, not only 
by previous examination before the diocesan board and by a certificate 
or diploma received from it, but also by having a teacher’s diploma 
from the School Board of the State, awarded after a successful examina- 
tion. This is urged, first, so as not to appear regardless of what public 
authority requires for teaching ; secondly, a better opinion of Catholic 
schools will be created; thirdly, greater assurance will be given to 
parents that everything is done to make Catholic schools equal to public 
schools, or even superior; fourthly, we think this plan would prepare 
the way for the state to see, along with the recognized and tested fit- 
ness of the teachers, that the laws are observed in all matters pertaining 
to the arts and sciences, to methods and pedagogues, and to whatever is 
ordinarily required to promote the stability and usefulness of the schools. 
[This is ascheme to give Catholic parochial schools indirectly the pres- 
tige of state approval. | 

It is necessary that what are called Normal schools should reach 
such efficiency in preparing teachers of letters, arts and sciences that 
their graduates shall not fail to obtain the diploma of the state. For 
the sake of the Catholic cause, let there be among laymen a growing 
rivalry to take the diploma and doctorate, so that, possessed of the 
knowledge and qualifications requisite for teaching, they may compete 
for and honorably obtain positions. 

The knowledge of truth of every kind, straightforward justice 
united with charity, the effulgence and appreciation of the liberal arts 
these are the bulwarks of the church. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


SUNDAY opening of the World’s Fair is not likely to be 
achieved by vote of the Congress that passed the law for 
Sunday closing. Friends and opponents of that law had a 
memorable hearing before a Committee of the House at 
Washington, January 10 to 13. The Chicago lobby, repre- 
sented by Mayor Washburn and certain aldermen and two 
or three erratic liberal preachers, made a poor impression. 
Professor Herrick Johnson’s reply to these gentlemen left 
nothing standing in their array of sophistries. One woman 
who represented a Chicago club of five hundred ladies twice 
said, before the committee, that if the Fair were to be shut 
on Sundays, ‘‘ There would be just cause for waving the red 
flag on the streets of Chicago.’’ Several of her auditors 
called out, ‘‘dnarchy.’’? Her foolish threat greatly injured her 
side of the case. The Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
representing 200,000 petitioners, sent in a strong appeal for 
Sunday closing. Most of the gentlemen whose names are 
appended to the following document made speeches for clos- 
ing. The document itself, which had been debated and 
adopted clause by clause in a full meeting of the Anti-Re- 
pealers, was placed on the desk of every member of Congress : 


THREE REASONS AGAINST REPEAL OF THE WORLD'S FAIR 
SUNDAY CLOSING LAW. 


1. No new reasons are urged against the law. All now presented 
were considered at the time of its enactment. (See Congressional Rec- 
ord, May 26, 27; July 10-20). 

2 


2. All the old reasons for the law, which secured in both Houses the 


memorable majorities in its favor, remain unanswered. (See Record, 
as above. ) 

3. There are many new reasons for supporting the law, including 
great ratification meetings in leading cities ; the acceptance by the direc- 


tory of the conditioned appropriation ; and the enactment by the com- 
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mission of the Sunday-closing rule. (The following was signed by the 
directory’s officers: ‘‘Be it resolved by the board of directors of the 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, Aug. 18, 1892, That the appropriation 
made by the act of Congress approved Aug. 5, 1892, is hereby accepted 
upon the conditions therein named. H. N. Higinbotham, president ; 
H. O. Edwards, secretary.’’) 


ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS. 


I. It is objected that recently published letters of several eminent 
divines indicate a change of sentiment in the churches. 

The answer is that letters received by one of the undersigned from the 
two most eminent of these divines indicate that they have been misun- 
derstood and do not favor such an opening as is contemplated. The 
sentiment of the churches for closing has not been weakened, but inten- 
sified. It should be remembered that only two Episcopal bishops out 
of twenty-five that contributed to the independent symposium of bishops 
were for opening. All the other Protestant bishops, numbering nearly 
one hundred, except one Afro-American, were for closing. 

No churches, acting officially in their national conferences, have 
declared for opening. But one of our number has gathered vouchers to 
validate substantially the estimates of Senator Hawley and Congress- 
man Dingley that the petitions for closing, represent, including the 
families of the petitioners, forty million of our population. 

2. It is objected that workingmen now ask for Sunday opening. 

The answer is that the Federation of Labor officers were at work for 
opening, and the Knights of Labor had refused to vote for closing, before’ 
the law was passed. Some in these bodies, then, as now, favored the 
law. 

The railway engineers and trainmen, the Farmers’ Alliance, by its 
Ocala resolutions, and some other labor unions are on record in favor 
of the law. There are more workingmen in churches than in labor 
unions, which include only a million or two of the twenty millions of 
wage earners in the United States. 

3. It is objected that Sunday closing would promote crime. 

The answer is that Centennial Mayor Stokeley, of Philadelphia, and 
Rev. T. A. Fernley, secretary of the Philadelphia Sabbath Association, 
have both testified to the contrary, with police statistics showing 
a remarkably small increase in the arrests during the six months 
of the fair. 

In conclusion, permit us to say that the continuance of this agitation 
for Sunday opening is alienating from the Fair the sympathy, by offend- 
ing the conscience of a great multitude of the stanchest and truest 
friends of the republic. 

The undersigned, spontaneously gathered here, with others, from 
many sections of the country, unite in the above statements in defence 
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of Christianity, law and labor, knowing as we do that every step toward 
the secularization of the Lord’s day is an advance toward the enslave- 
ment of Labor : 

Elliott F. Shepard, New York, president American Sabbath Union, 
editor Mail and Express. 

J. H. Knowles, New York, corresponding secretary American Sabbath 
Union. 

H. H. George, Beaver Falls, Pa., field secretary American Sabbath 
Union. 

J. F. Hurst, Washington, D. C., bishop M. E. Church. 

Wilbur F. Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa., editor Christian Statesman ; hon- 
orary secretary Pennsylvania Sabbath Association. : 

R. V. Hunter, Terre Haute, Ind., chairman Sabbath observance com- 
mittee, United States Christian Endeavor. 

Jesse W. Brooks, Brooklyn, N. Y., chairman Sabbath observance 
committee, General Synod Reformed Church of America. 

A. A. Robbins, Brooklyn, chairman New York state Sabbath observ- 
ance committee. 

Joseph Cook, Boston, Monday lecturer, editor of OUR Day. 

George S. Mott, Flemington, N. J., president New Jersey Sabbath 
union. 

L. S. Coffin, Fort Dodge, Iowa, president Iowa Sabbath association, 
agent Brotherhood R. R. Trainmen. 

C. A. Blanchard, Wheaton, Ill., president Sabbath association of Illi- 
nois, and president Wheaton College. 

F. A. McCarrel, Shippensburg, Pa., president of Cumberland Valley 
Sabbath association. 

T. A. Fernley, corresponding secretary Philadelphia Sabbath associa- 
tion. 

J. W. Woodside, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. Commissioner Columbian 
Exposition. 

Herrick Johnson, Chicago, Ill., president Chicago Ministerial Alli- 
ance. 

C. B. Botsford, Boston, president Massachusetts Sunday Protective 
League. 

C. B. Ramsdell, pastor North Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C. 

I’, A. Dony, representing Scranton and Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Thomas D. Christie, president St. Paul’s Institute, Tarsus, Asia. 

A. H. Plumb, Boston, member Prudential committee, A. B.C. F. M. 

Mrs. S. D. LaFetra, president District Columbia W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Mary E. Catlin, superintendent Sabbath observance, District 
Columbia W. C. T. U. 

William Adams, president Evangelical Alliance, Boston, Mass. 

H. A. Thompson, Columbus, secretary Ohio Sabbath association. 


Green Clay Smith, pastor Metropolitan Baptist church, Washington, 
D:'¢, 
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J. H. Leiper, Philadelphia, Pa., field secretary Pennsylvania Sabbath 
association. 


J. R. Stokes, stonecutter and carver, Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 13, 1893. 


Wo are for and who are against closing of the World’s 
Fair on Sundays? 

The American churches have in most instances spoken 
unanimously for closing. Not one denomination has voted by 
its National Council for opening. One colored bishop and 
several Episcopal bishops and several small Universalist and 
Unitarian conventions are the only voices that have broken 
the unity of the Protestant demand for closing, except a few 
individual signatures on the petitions circulated by Saturday 
keepers and Sunday papers. Three of the Roman Catholic 
archbishops have declared for closing, and three for opening, 
beside the Cardinal. The labor organizations that are most 
American, the Farmers’ Alliance at its national meeting in 
Ocala, more recently the National Grange, and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers at their International Conven- 
tion in Atlanta, declared for Sabbath closing—the engineers 
clearly seeing what overwork in countless Sunday excursions 
any Sunday opening would bring to them. On the other 
hand, the Knights of Labor and Federation of Labor, largely 
composed of foreign immigrants raised in the continental 
Sunday, have asked for Sunday opening. A few labor unions 
in Chicago have asked for opening, while other labor unions, 
the six hundred glass blowers of Pittsburg, and the American 
Swine Breeders’ Association, etc., have opposed opening. 

The temperance organizations have spoken strongly against 
Sunday opening—the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
National Temperance Society and all the rest—the best 
answer to the shallow claims that Sunday opening would de- 
crease intemperance by counter attractions. A woman’s club 
in Chicago and the Woman’s State Board of Fair Managers in 
New York have voted in favor of opening, but the Christian 


womanhood of the land is almost solidly on the side of clos- 
ing. 
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The answer is strengthened by the fact that liquor organ- 
izations have printed and circulated petitions for opening. 
They know that Sunday laws bring herds of hoodlums to the 
saloons. (Nearly all of religious and temperance organiza- 
tions have also petitioned against liquor selling at the Fair. 
The Total Abstinence Society petitioned for that only. ) 

Nine states, by vote of state legislatures or state com- 
mission, or both, have decided against Sunday opening 
(usually closing state exhibit), namely: Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Arkansas, Pennsylvania, while Indiana alone has voted for 
Sunday opening. This action by states plainly shows that 
the majority of the people are opposed to Sunday opening. 

Senator Hawley, of the Quadro-Centennial Committee of 
the Senate, has estimated that forty millions of the popula- 
tion are represented by the petitioners, including their fami- 
lies, there being thirteen millions of members in the churches 
which have officially petitioned, with twice as many more in 
their families, besides all the members of the churches and of 
no church that have signed the petitions or have been repre- 
sented by the votes of legislatures, labor unions and other 
organizations. 

Great Britain and its chief provinces, Australia and Canada, 
have ordered the Sabbath closing of their exhibits, besides 
which Great Britain has asked for the closing of the 
whole Fair by a most weighty petition signed by bishops, 
lords and laborers. The Continent has also spoken to the 
same effect by a petition from the Federation of Lord’s Day 
Societies, which represents the Sabbath reform sentiment of 
all Europe, which was wonderfully quickened by the closing 
of the Anglo-Saxon parts of the Paris and Vienna expositions. 

There is no warrant whatever for saying that the majority 
of our people whose convictions Bishop Potter admits are 
represented by the Sabbath closing law have changed their 
minds as to the closing since they petitioned before. There is 
no new reason, except that those who wish to make money 
out of the Sabbath at the Fair, are more frantic in their de- 
mands. Their pretense of love for the laborers and zeal for 
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pure religion ought to deceive no one. Congress has only 
to propose that the Fair shall be free on the Sabbath to un- 
mask their money motive. The law cannot be repealed if 
those who believe in it pour into Congress resolutions of 
thanks and a snowstorm of personal LETTERS protesting 
against repeal. Let every pulpit pledge the people to wRITE 
and let the whole religious press sustain the law by a broad- 
side of marked papers for Senators and Congressmen in 
Washington. 

The petition sent out by the Chicago H/era/d and World’s 
Fair Directors in thinly disguised devotion to dividends is so 
long that it is seldom read except by title, even by those that 
sign it, who have unwittingly committed themselves to the 
repeal of all Sabbath law, for the petition says: 

‘“‘We do not believe that the regulation of the observance 
of the Sabbath by statutory law is within the letter or spirit 
of either State or Federal constitutions.’’ 


That principle would blot out every legal protection of 
the Rest Day, a principle repudiated by the people of every 
State and Territory except California and Idaho, the only 
ones without Sabbath laws. Such aclause shows both the 
animus and tendency of Sunday closing. It reveals the 
wolf’s teeth of greed and infidelity under the thin wool of 
solicitude for the workingman and pure religion. It is this 
movement which Cardinal Gibbons and Bishop Potter and 
the Knights of Labor, all avowed friends of Sabbath laws, 
are befriending in their guilty thoughtlessness. 

W. F. CRAFTS. 


PITTSBURG’S mayor, under the repeated demands of the 
United Presbyterian pastors, nobly seconded by the Commer- 
cial Gazette, has banished the brothels. The preachers offered 
to find homes for those ready to reform, and it is reported the 
offer has to some extent been accepted. 

In New York, also, the papers report the reformation of 
some of those whose nests of vice have been broken up by 
Dr. Parkhurst, who is laying his plans for a long war on this 
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and other metropolitan evils, especially the neglect of law 
enforcement on the part of public officers. 

The Cleveland pastors have appealed to their mayor against 
the prostitutes, only to be put off as Pittsburg pastors were 
at first, with shallow talk about ‘‘ necessary evils.’’ Now 
that persistency has secured a better result at Pittsburg, we 
hope Cleveland pastors will renew their demands for the en- 
forcement of law, and that good citizens will insist on like 
reforms everywhere. 

The excitement at Buffalo over the disappearance of a score 
of girls, some of whom are known to have been enticed away 
by a procuress, has recently called attention to the fact that if 
this evilis ‘‘ necessary,’’ somebody’s daughters must be sac- 
rificed to keep up the supply. 

Toronto, as we have said before, has not one tolerated 
brothel. Impurity no doubt is there in some small measure, 
but hidden, like thievery and counterfeiting; prosecuted 
wherever it is discovered, so bringing to bear the fear of ex- 
posure and punishment to restrain those who would otherwise 
yield to temptation. 


Those mayors who have practically repealed the impurity 
laws they took oath to enforce should be reminded of the 
above facts. It is the purpose of law to make it as easy as 
possible to do right and as hard as possible to do wrong. Men 
and women are less likely to treat this sin lightly when the 
officers of the law do not. A vigorous enforcement of the 
law not only causes reforms, as we have seen, but prevents 
falls. There should be more educational work in the family 
and by White Cross Leagues and otherwise, but the law 
itself is one of the mightiest of educators and must do its 
part. W. F. Crarts. 


THE United Presbyterian ministers of Pittsburg embodied 
in the statement below given their position on the social evil 
question. It is an utterance of the whole association and we 
gladly place it on record in full andcommend it to universal 
imitation: 
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Having waited now for almost three weeks for the Public Safety 
department to make some practical move toward the enforcement of the 
law for the suppression of houses of prostitution in accordance with the 
mayor’s direction at our urgent request and seeing no indication that 
such movement is intended we make our appeal to our fellow citizens 
and the courts. 


In justification of this action we make the following statement of facts: 
For several months one of the ablest of our dailies by its own investiga- 
tions and by communications from residents of the First Ward had 
directed attention to the appalling immoralities practiced and protected 
in the lower part of the city. Something like 150 houses of prostitution 
and assignation existed in that community alone. Illegal liquor selling 
was carried on in every one of these habitations of shame. All this was 
not only known to the police, but brought about by their fostering care 
and directions. As many of the respectable people as could well get 
away fled from the doomed district as from the pestilence. Being a 
densely peopled locality, however, and many of the residents for busi- 
ness reasons being compelled to remain, were constantly exposed to all 
manuer of vice. Children playing on the streets or on their way to and 
from school, boys and girls and men and women going to and from work, 
or out for the evening and in their homes; clerks and laboring men who 
fill the offices and factories that crowd the ward; Christian people on 
their way to church on the Sabbath—all classes at all times were con- 
stantly face to face with this abominable and debasing vice. The people 
of the ward are poor, and there was nobody to take up their cause. The 
only answer by the police department to exposure and appeal was the 
bold assertion that the social evil is ‘‘a necessity,’’ and they would not 
interfere with it. Even the illegal liquor selling was justified on the 
same ground and the purpose on the part of the authorities to continue 
this scheme of colonization was plainly and unblushingly announced. 
This state of affairs alarmed and horrified the decent and thoughtful 
people of the city. Ministers called attention to it in their pulpits. 

It was under these circumstances that this association took action. 
On our first appeal to the mayor he was rather disposed to lecture us and 
our churches for neglect of duty toward the criminal classes than ‘give 
our demand the respect and consideration which would seem to have 
been its due. Our subsequent appeal, however, so he publicly declared, 
convinced him of the justice and reasonableness of our demands and he 
forthwith directed the police department to enforce the law. How did 
that department respond? Its action must appear to all sober, intelli- 
gent peopie as most censurable and menacing. 

The law requires the arrest and prosecution of keepers of disorderly 
houses, the prosecution of agents and owners of property used for im- 
moral purposes. This was the thing, therefore, demanded by this asso- 
ciation. Instead, however, of this regular and orderly process, an 
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order was issued that sent all these hundreds of prostitutes into the 
public thoroughfares of the city. For two days the police department— 
the guardians of the peace of over 250,000 people—permitted these law- 
less women to tramp our streets, to assault the houses of our citizens 
and violently force an entrance into our homes in the dead of night, 
without offering us the slightest protection from these invasions. It was 
even insisted by these abandoned women, who came by the score and 
assaulted us with language most foul, that they were directed to do so 
by the police authorities. This was the response of our public safety 
department to the respectful petition of this association, sustained by 
the authority of the mayor to enforce the law against the crime and 
vice of prostitution. While the cry was raised by thoughtless or 
vicious people and that part of the press which panders to the vices of 
society that these guilty women were at our instigation turned out to 
suffer on the streets, it is not known to every one that their houses were 
not closed, and that they came and went to their former places of abode 
without molestation ; and that, while there was ample provision for the 
care of scores in the comfortable institutions in the city, which it was 
publicly announced were open to all, there was not a single sincere 
application at one of these, or in any other quarter, for assistance. 

Our appeal now is to our fellow citizens and to ourcourts. What shall 
we do? When we respectfully petition to have the law enforced against 
the most dangerous and corrupting class of criminals in our city we are 
answered by having them turned loose upon us to wreak their vengeance 
by invading our homes and then to go back to their lawless and nefa- 
rious traffic unmolested. Is it safe under such circumstances to call 
upon our police authorities for the enforcement of any of our criminal 
statutes? Are we not in equal danger of having any other lawless class 
turned loose long enough to teach us not to interfere with the business 
of this department? Does not the conduct of the department of public 
safety justify the good citizens in demanding either the resignation 
of its delinquent chiefs or some reasonable assurance that they will pro- 
ceed to do their sworn duty and give us adequate protection ? 

A crisis is upon us. While criminals are protected or unmolested, 
law-abiding citizens who dare demand the enforcement of law are aban- 
doned to the will of the lawless. This is what inevitably comes of per- 
mitting the sworn guardians of our peace and executors of our criminal 
statutes to substitute their own will for law, and instead of suppressing, 
fostering and regulating crime. We are warned not only by the official 
report of Supt. O’Mara of this city and the attitude of Byrnes, of New 
York, but by the attitude of the police officials in all our large cities, 
that it is the deliberate intention to force upon the people of this country 
the practical legalizing of prostitution. 

It is claimed that this is the only practical method of dealing with it. 
That it cannot be suppressed, and that even if it could be, it would not 
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be wise to do so. It is accepted asa necessity. In view of these facts 
so full of danger to every interest of society, we appeal to that great 
class in our community which loves social order and purity. 

Are you ready to accept this monstrous doctrine? Will you tolerate 
its practical application in this community? Can you with safety to 
your homes, to your sons and daughters, permit the municipal authori 
ties to take under their official protection this, the most degrading and 
polluting of all vices? Will you accept the assertion that law has no 
obligation to condemn, and civil authority no power to suppress an evil 
so great as this? Will you suffer the guardians of your city to classify 
houses of prostitution in the same category with your sacred homes, so 
far as the right to their protection is concerned? And will you sit idly 
by while the sworn executors of the iaw place themselves above the 
law-making power of the commonwealth and openly and shamelessly 
decline to enforce laws which were enacted to protect your homes 
because they assume to pronounce these unwise ? 

We appeal to the honorable judges of our courts, who have so often 
interposed in defense of the imperiled interests of society, whether in 
view of the facts detailed in this paper there is not reason to instruct the 
grand jury to inquire and report if it be true that the department of pub- 
lic safety of the city of Pittsburg is administering our government in 
open disregard of legislative enactments by fostering and regulating 
instead of suppressing the crimes of prostitution and illegal liquor sell- 
ing in houses used for immoral purposes. 

We appeal, further, to the people of sober sense and moral convictions 
not to permit their minds to be influenced by the wanton and groundless 
assaults made upon our conduct in seeking to secure the enforcement of 
the law for the protection of society. We promise law abiding order 
and decency loving people everywhere, that we will persist in our efforts 
to turn back the tide of immorality that has set in and is threatening to 
submerge our city and our country, and we invite them to stand with us 
in behalf of righteousness. 

W. I. WISHART, President. 
R. A. ELLioTr, Secretary. 


HoMESTEAD history has passed another milestone. The 
first trial of a striker (Sylvester Critchlow) for murder resulted 
in swift acquittal, partly no doubt because the ‘‘alibi’’ evi- 
dence had raised a ‘‘ reasonable doubt’’ of the prisoner’s guilt 
and partly because of the spread-eagle oratory of Lawyer 
Brennen in ‘‘ justification ’’ of the riot, which Judge Kennedy 
told the jurymen was ‘‘not law’’ after it had exerted its 
forensic influence upon them. British judges would have 
ruled it out during its delivery. The press has not dis- 
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covered, or at least has not told the public that Lawyers 
Brennen and Argo have each a cane, presented by the law- 
breaking liquor sellers of Sioux City, in prohibition Iowa, 
after they had secured the acquittal of the undoubted mur- 
derer of the brave preacher, Haddock, killed for enforcing 
the law, which canes are significantly inscribed, ‘‘ To the 
Herculean defenders of freedom.’’ It is a misfortune to the 
men of Homestead and to the country to have such men 
addressing anarchistic eloquence not to the jury of twelve 
only but to the jury of the nation, on this epoch-making 
case. Many are too thoughtless to see that Lawyer Brennen’s 
eloquent plea that a striker has ‘‘as much right to de- 
fend his labor as another man his property’’ means that a 
workingman who has given up his job has a right to kill 
another workingman who wants and needs the place ; means 
also that a workman has a right to seize the property of his 
former master without due process of law and to hold it with 
guns against its former owner. 


THE Knights of Labor re-elected T. V. Powderly Master 
Workman, contrary to the newspaper prophets, with J. W. 
Hayes, Secretary and Treasurer, and Hugh Cavanaugh, 
Worthy Foreman, as before. The failure of the Homestead 
strike to achieve its main purpose was deplored but it was 
declared to have had a far-reaching influence for good on the 
cause of labor. An appeal for aid to the strikers was ordered. 
The Assembly also adopted a resolution favoring the restric- 
tion of immigration to those who had funds to support them- 
selves for one year, and restricting the ballot to those who 
could read and write. The convention refused to adopt a 
resolution favoring the abolition of the National Guard. The 
proposition to abolish tax on state bank issues was con- 
demned, and the convention reaffirmed its stand that money 
should be issued by the National Government only. The 
General Assembly placed itself on record as being opposed to 
closing the World’s Fair on Sunday, and left the sale of liquor 
on the grounds to the state. The General Executive} Board 
was authorized to take steps to establish a homestead build- 
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ing and loan association, and to establish an insurance 
association to provide members with funds to carry on suits 
under the employés’ liability acts. The headquarters in 
Philadelphia were ordered sold and the new headquarters will 


probably be at Niagara, as Canada is included in the organi- 
zation. 


THE Knights of Labor, at their International Assembly in 
St. Louis, voted in favor of Sunday opening of the World's 
Fair, which was a flat contradiction of their petition in 1889 
against Sunday trains, since Sunday opening would start 
numberless Sunday trains through an area including half the 
population of the nation, including the Saturday half-hoiiday 
additions (see p. 13), and this, too, in spite of the protest of 
the railway engineers against opening on this account, and of 
other railway employés against even the Sunday trains now 
running. The American Sabbath Union and other Sabbath 
Associations should at once provide that the bearing of Sun- 
day opening of the Fair upon such opening of all business on 
that day shall be set before our labor organizations that they 
may act as wisely as British workingmen, who resist almost 
unanimously even the free Sunday opening of national muse- 
ums because such openings would help to break down the 
Lord’s Day and so the Rest Day. Unless something is done 
speedily the labor unions will mass behind Gompers and 
Powderly against the church as well as against Sabbath clos- 
ing of the Fair. Even if Congress would withstand a nearly 
unanimous action of labor unions, which is threatened 
through unwise leadership and continental influences, it would 
be a national calamity to have the labor unions and churches 
pitted against each other. In such case Congress is likely to 
be more apprehensive of the aggressive labor vote than of the 
too meek church vote. 


THE special committee appointed by the council of the Im- 
perial Federation League to consider definite proposals for the 
federation of the self-governing bodies of the British empire 
has presented an exhaustive and very important report. The 
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committee suggests the formation of an Imperial council to 
give a united voice to the empire in time of peace, and to 
enable the defense of the empire in time of war to be under- 
taken by its united forces and resources. “The council should 
consist, it urges, of members appointed by each of the various 
self-governing colonies; also of the British prime minister, 
the secretaries of state for foreign affairs for war, for the 
colonies and for India; of the first lord of the admiralty, and 
the chancellor of the exchequer. The method of raising 
funds at the outset should be left to the choice of the self-gov- 
erning states, but a uniform principle might afterwards be 
found and substituted. The committee proposes that an Im- 
perial conference be summoned to consider the question, the 
conference, if it is deemed necessary, to be preceded by a 
royal commission. The committee closes its report with a 
strong appeal to the ministry to take action in this direction. 


W. F. CRAFTS. 


DAILY newspapers should be owned by the churches. We 
have long been of the opinion that the regeneration of jour- 
nalism as well as of politics must come from alert and aggress- 
ive combinations of Christian people. We rejoice that the 
Methodist churches think of establishing a great daily news- 
paper. Ata convention of the Epworth League of Northern 
Wisconsin at Hudson, December 29, a resolution was passed 
recommending that the Methodist church of America begin 
the publication of a daily Christian Advocate at Chicago, the 
editorials to be of advanced liberal religious thought, with 
sensational and objectionable news eliminated from the news 
columns. It is estimated that there are five million members 
of the Methodist church in America, and the promoters of 
the scheme say that the daily could be started with a million 
subscribers. The influence of the paper, it is claimed, will be 
far-reaching. Epworth Leagues throughout the country will 
pass similar resolutions, and the new venture will be launched 
in March or April. 
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For a number of years the Department of Scientific Tem- 
perance Instruction has been engaged in an extensive re- 
search as to the origin, nature and effects of alcoholic drinks 
and other narcotics upon the human system. The result of 
this research, carried on in the great medical libraries of 
Washington, Philadelphia, New York and Boston, and culled 
from every known source in our own and other lands, is a 
large accumulation of the latest scientific testimony on all 
phases of these subjects minutely classified, indexed and held 
in store and on call at the headquarters of this department, 
Hope Cottage, Hyde Park, Mass. 

An eight-page monthly circular entitled Scientific Tem- 
perance Monthly Advices is to be issued for the ten school 
months of 1893, and devoted to testimony culled from the 
above mentioned collection, designed especially for teachers’ 
use. This is not in any way to supplant regular text-book 
study, but to supplement it and re-enforce and assure the 
teacher, and through the teacher the pupils, as to the authori- 
ties and evidence on these topics that have become mandatory 
studies in nearly every public school in the United States. 
These quotations will be accompanied by suggestions, illus- 
trations, etc., for applying the same in actual school-room 
work in the different grades. 

4ach number will contain new and important physiological 
temperance truth, which, in addition to the use made of it in 
school, ought also to be published in the local papers and dis- 
cussed in the local unions. 

Here is something very easily done for the temperance edu- 
cation of the children in your schools and community. Send 
these Monthly Advices to every teacher in all your schools. 
The following are the rates, which are put at bare cost: 
Single subscriptions, 25 cents per year. In clubs from five to 
fifty, 20 cents per year. In clubs from fifty upwards, 15 
cents per year. 

If you live in a large village or small city with one hundred 
teachers, it will cost only $1.50 per month to send one of 
these valuable eight-page leaflets, every one bristling with 
important facts, to every one of these one hundred teachers, 
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or only $15 per year for them all to get one each month for 
the ten months of the school year. In a smaller place of say 
five teachers, 10 cents per month, or $1 per year will pay 
the entire cost. 

Send with the subscription price, the names and _ postoffice 
addresses of all your teachers, giving street, number and 
county, and we will mail to each from our office, one of these 
valuable eight-page circular letters every month. You should 
also add one subscription for your local union and one for 
your press committee. After presenting this proposition to 
the local union, if it appears that it has not sufficient funds 
in its treasury for doing this, ask the Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union or some of the young people’s 
societies to solicit the money, or have a soliciting committee 
from the union appointed. 

There has probably never before been an opportunity to 
secure and put into circulation, for so small an outlay, so 
much valuable foundation temperance truth. Through the 
teacher you will reach the child, and through the child the 
home, and through your local press the community. 


MARY H. Hunt. 


Public Opinion, the eclectic weekly, of Washington, D. C., 
which has made a feature of offering liberal cash prizes for 
the best essays on prominent topics, has just announced three 
cash prizes of $150, $100, and $50, respectively, for the best 
three essays upon the question, ‘‘ What, if any, changes in the 
present immigration laws are expedient?’’ The contest is 
open to any one and full particulars may be had by address- 
ing Public Opinion, Washington, D. C. 


CARDINAL MANNING was so well known for his efforts on 
behalf of workingmen, temperance and social reform that our 
readers cannot fail to study with keen interest the remarkable 
portrait of him which we have produced from one of his last 
photographs. 









































Rt. Rev. BISHOP BROOKS. 
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